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PCEDITORIAL YS 


To receive a gift kindly, generously, 
is a rarer grace than to give freely 
and bountifully. The formality of rendering thanks 
is easy and simple enough, usually ; but to appre- 
ciate the spizit of the giver, and to be generous in 
showing it, is something that is too often forgotten. 
Many a gift brought to a parent by a child has but 
one value,—the spirit of the giver. How often is this 
treated asofno moment! Kindness works both ways. 
The receiver is the complementary giver. 








Grace of Receiving 


a 


Infl 


eof Conduct A man can see strong reasons for 
on Views of Right approving what he wants to ap- 
prove ; but it is not easy for him to condemn utterly 
what is against his desires. When a man begins to 
argue for a lower standard in ethics than he used to 
hold up, it is fair to suspect him of having already 
lowered the standard of morals in his personal life. 
While a man is pure and truthful and honest, he sees 
the beauty of purity, truthfulness, and honesty, and 
there is uo doubt iu his mind as to what is the correct 








standard in these matters ; but when he has begun to 
lower his practice, he naturally inclines to lower his 
theories. Men love darkness rather than light, when 
their works are evil. 

ee 


There is no merit in seeing the 
sunlight at noonday. We cannot 
doubt the existence of light when it blazes in our 
eyes. But when the gloom and chill of night are 
about us, it requires faith to believe that there is just 
as much light in the universe as ever, and that God 
will bring us again into its cheer. If we have faith, 
we shall have hope. We can walk in the light in 
the darkest hour, while seeing Him who is invisible. 
This is the cheer of faith and hope when sorrow is in 
our heart and tears are in our eyes: 
** He doeth all things well!’ 
We say it now with tears ; 
But we shall sing it with those we love 
Through bright eternal years.” 


Seeing Light in 
Darkness 


a 


Betterthan 10 do well is to be able to do better. 
‘Good Enough” “Good enough” is small praise for 
anybody. A child can appreciate this quite as keenly 
as a man. A little girl between seven and eight 
years of age looked eagerly over her father’s shoulder 
as he examined the monthly report of her schooling. 
“T want to see what I got for reading,” she said. As 
the child had been somewhat discouraged because of 
her absences through sickness, the father thought to 
avoid dispiriting her by favorable comment on what 
was really an excellent general showing. “ You got 
nine,” he said, “and that is very good.” The child 
turned quickly around to face him, looked silently 
and soberly into his eyes for a moment, then said, 
with the superior emphasis of a knowing smile, “Can’t 
you get ten?” That child was not satisfied with 
anything short of perfectness, and probably derived 
more stimulus from this expression of her own high 
standard than from her father’s commendation of her 
attainment, which was something less. The apprecia- 
tion of the highest may show character where the 
attainment, for one reason or another, falls below. 


— 


Profitable Invest- Memories grow in sweetness or in 

ments in Memory bitterness according to their special 
associations. A memory of another’s loving words 
and ways accumulates tenderness and gratitude and 
joy as the years go by, if that memory is associated 
with holy impulses to-better living, and with blessed 
influences growing out of the loved one’s character 
and life. But a memory of one’s personal unkind- 
ness, or of neglected opportunities of showing love, 
increases sad thoughts continually, while associated 
with the consciousness of pain given to a dear one, 
and of loss to one’s self that can never be restored. A 
look of love, a word of sympathy or gratitude or 
appreciation, will grow in value for all time in its 
precious associations with its inevitable consequences 
and influence. It can never lose its worth, or fail of 
gain and enlargement. But an unloving look or an 
unkind word will not remain as it was at the start. 
Whether the one toward whom it was directed forgets 
it or not, in the heart of the one who gave it, it is an 
investment on compvund iuterest in its gathering 


associations of remembered wrong and loss, and its 
every fresh linking with the events of the passing life 
will bring added sadness and renewed vain regret. 
What we have.of present gladness or sorrow is largely 
the income of long-ago investments in the stock of 
life memories. We cannot now change the nature of 
those investments, but we can make fresh investments 
in the light of our instructive experiences. Realizing 
this truth, we shall strive to never lose an opportunity 
of putting out at interest fering word or act that 
shall have more and more bright associations in the 
ever-widening sweep of personal memories. 


CAD 


God’s Wisdom in ‘Concealing 


HE idea that God displays his wisdom in reveal- 
ing is a familiar one, but we are less accus- 
tomed to think of his wisdom. as manifested in what 
he conceals. Yet, if we reflect upon it, we must see 
that there is great truth in the proverb, “It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing.” 

Something like this is true even of great men. We 
feel that not all their greatness is found on the sur- 
face, in their actual words and deeds, but that a part 
of it is in the reserved power which lies hidden away 
in the man. This is always an element in our esti- 
mate of a strong man. When a man speaks, we want — 
to feel that we have not heard all that there is in 
him. When a man does a noble deed, we want to 
feel that he has not givén a complete expression of 
himself in the deed, but that he himself is greater 
than the act. One-half of the power of such a man 
as Webster was that, when he delivered his immortal 
speeches, there was left upon his hearers the impres- 
sion of great resources still hidden away in the man, 
The strong man’s strength comes to light, not all at 
once, but only gradually, as it is drawn out by occa- 
sion and emergency. 

The principle under consideration may be applied 
to the method of God in nature. Suppose the seerets 
of nature had all been revealed to man at the outset. 
Who can doubt that it would have been a great mis- 
fortune? One of the greatest powers for the progress 
of the human race is found in the skill and acumen 
which the study of nature’s secrets has developed. 
In making enough of nature plain to tempt investi- 
gation, and in concealing enough to challenge and 
train the intellect of man in the search, and to im- 
press the imagination, the Creator has supplied the 
strongest incentive to progress, and the most im- 
pressive proof of his own wisdom. 
what was concealed has 
effect upon the mind. 

It is no extravagance, therefore, to say that it would 
have been a great misfortune to the race had the 
secrets of nature, which science has thus far disclosed, 
been made plain to men at the first. It was better 
that the world should do without the knowledge of 
them until by study, by research and experiment, it 
should discover them, than that it should have had 
the benefit of them without the stimulus and discipline 
to be gained only in the search, just as it is better 
that people should have to work for their bread than 
that they should get it without work. It is better 
for them. In proof, compare the intellectual and 


The discovery of 
a stimulating and elevating 




































































































































































































































































moral progress of the peoples who dig their living out 
of the ground, with that of those whose living falls 
from the trees. 

In like manner, it is better that we get our scien- 
tific knowledge by toil and search than to be put in 
easy possession of it. Hence we can see that in this 
respect God's glory is most manifest in this method 
of partial concealment, because God is glorified by 
every means which promotes the true well-being and 
growth of mankind. 

Who can estimate the benefit to mankind of the 
great discoveries, such as that of the law of gravita- 
tion by Newton, of motion by Kepler, and of magnet- 
ism by Faraday? Great as are the material benefits 
which flow from them, we may justly claim that the 
intellectual benefits are even greater. They were the 
result of centuries of quest into the wonders and 
powers of nature. They represent, therefore, the suc- 
cessful termination of prolonged thought and labor. 
They signify that the human mind had been develop- 
ing its powers, sharpening its faculties, quickening 
its insight, intensifying its application, They there- 
fore mark important points in the progress of the race. 

Moreover, the concealment which stimulates study 
and discovery makes @ture appear far more im- 
pressive to us than it otherwise would. We have 
only Jearned enough of nature’s secrets to see how 
wonderful God’s work in nature is. That which has 
been revealed serves to inspire us with greater awe in 
the presence of what is still veiled in mystery. As 
when we stand on the seashore the expanse of water 
that the eye can see makes more impressive the 
thought of the miles on miles of ocean that stretch far 
beyond our sight, so the little of nature which we 
have found out makes us feel that we have but begun 
to read the divine thoughts, and how wonderful, be- 
yond our present conception, must they be! 

If by analogy we apply the same principle to the 
providence of God, we cannot doubt that he is in- 
tending yet to show us surprising evidences of his 
wisdom in the present concealment of his ways and 
purposes. Since the mystery of nature has not proved 
to be our misfortune, we may well believe that there 
lie in the concealments of providence a' range of 
blessings for man as much higher than the benefits of 
study and discovery in science as the realm of spirit 
is higher than that of matter. Is it not according to 
analogy, is it not according to experience, to hold 
that we rise by discipline, by effort, by gradually 
pressing our way into higher ranges of truth, and by 
the training of capacity for fuller revelation? If so, 
then we shall yet see God’s wisdom in the conceal- 
ments of his providence. 

What a day it will be when we understand all the 
way in which he has led us, when the dark events 
shall begin to grow bright as we see the purpose of a 
Father’s love shining in them! Then, more than 
ever, will our exclamation be that of the Psalmist 
when exulting in the good providence of God : “ How 
precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God; how 
great is the sum of them.” How the soul will mount 
to ever higher ecstasies and to nobler powers of love 
when upon our puzzled and waiting hearts the day 
shal] dawn and the shadows flee away! 





Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving aud answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looketl for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
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destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by-frivate letter. 


— 
In order t® understand the force of a 
, Bs af Bible injunction, or a Bible declara- 


tion, it is important to know the mean- 
ing of the words employed in it. Even though it is the 
spirit of a precept, rather than its letter, that is binding 
on the believer, the meaning of the letter may be essen- 
tial to the comprehension of its spirit. A Kentucky 
reader thus seeks information as to the meaning of a 
Bible phrase, in order that he may heed its spirit: 


The Bible says, “‘ Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment” (Matt. 
12: 36). What do you consider “ idle words” ? 


“Idle words” are literally words without work, with- 
out use, without purpose. A man who is doing nothing 
is called “idle.” But a man may be full of purpose and 
efficiency in his thinking or planning what to do, while 
he is as yet inactive so far as apparent labor goes; and 
again a man may really be doing nothing when he is 
dancing, or playing cards, or twirling his thumbs. There 
is neither use nor purpose in his action. So, also, a man 
may be gathering strength for effective service by his 
playful words or acts when he is intelligently indulging 
in recreation, or re-creation. Idle words are words that 
are not spoken to a purpose, or with a purpose, and that 
have no efficiency either immediately or ultimately. 
Time, breath, and strength are precious, and ought not 
to be wasted; and they are to be used in such a way as 
God will approve, and as we can give account to him for. 
We really show what we are by our lighter words as 
well as by our more serious words; and God estimates us 
accordingly. 

BS. 


A teacher is invaluable to one who 
can have the help of a teacher; but a 
teacher is not always indispensable to 
one who cannot have a teacher. Many a person has 
made progress without a teacher in lines of study where 
usually a teacher’s help is. deemed of first importance. 
At the best a teacher cannot do a pupil’s work for him ; 
and, if a pupil is willing to work, and determined to 
learn, he can do a great deal by himself, especially in 
these days of varied helps to study. A California corre- 
spondent wants to know about learning Greek without a 
teacher. She writes as follows: 


Learning Greek 
without a Teacher 


I want to trespass upon your kindness by asking about the 
notices of a Greek edition of the New Testament, with lexicon 
and introduction, by Dr. Green, both of which are noticed in 
the issue of The Sunday School Times for March 9, I gathered 
the idea that they would be valuable to one who was entirely 
ignorant of Greek, but could such a one make any effectual 
use of them without a teacher? The long-suffering qualities 
expressed in your replies to “ open letters ” embolden me to add 
another ray to the auriole of saintship I am sure they are pre- 
paring for your brows. I have had such a longing to be able to 
read the New Testament in the original for the last year or two. 
but I thought it was a hopéless longing until I saw the recent 
notice. I know something of Latin and French and German, 
but I have always thought Greek was so difficult as to be 
wholly inaccessible without a teacher. 


It is quite possible to learn enough Greek without a 
teacher to read the New Testament with some profit. 
One who attempts it would be supposed to possess an 
earnest purpose, much patience, and considerable time 
to devote to the study. The Greek is not more difficult 
than German, scarcely more so than Latin, except that 
when learned “ by the eye” alone, as is the case when 
there is no teacher, the alphabet occasions some dif- 
ficulty. If the California inquirer will buy the two 
books she refers to, and add Harper’s book for beginners 
in New Testament Greek, a fair beginning could be 
made, and in a few months the New Testament might 
become intelligible. But much depends upon previous 
training. If she has never learned any other language 
(besides her own) in an idiomatic and correct way, it will 
be difficult for her to comprehend the Greek tenses, use 
of article, cases, etc. (English is not the standard, as an 
English-speaking person is apt to imagine.) A good 
teacher could explain the different theory on which the 
Greek usages are based. There are “ correspondence” 
schools and classes, connected with Chautauqua, etc. 
These might prove helpful. Certainly it would be worth 
trying. With Westcott and Hort’s “ Greek New Testa- 
ment,” and Dr. Samuel Green’s “ A Brief Introduction 
to New Testament Greek,” she could, if she would, learn 
to read the Greek Testament. 







Spring in the Spaces 


By John Hall Ingham 


KYWARD a strain ascending 
Betokeneth the ending 
Of Winter’s sullen calm. 
Stars, do you see the blossom 
That Earth bears on her bosom, 
Or hear her vernal psalm ? 


As on a mighty river 

Ye seem to float forever 
Around, and still around. 

How can her breath enfold ye, 

Or how her singing hold ye, 
Through silence so profound ? 


And yet ye seem to listen, 
And, in your joy, to glisten 
With soft and tremulous light, 
As though our Spring were tingling 
Through all your midst, and mingling 
With springtides out of sight. 
The spirit’s flush and feeling 
The stars are now revealing, 
And now the robins sing. 
For thou, O man! art measure 
Of Nature’s pain and pleasure,— 
’Tis thou that art the Spring! 
Philadelphia. 


Hoa 


The Sheep a Parable 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


O ANIMAL plays so great a part in the Bible as 
the sheep does, because no animal plays so great 
a part in the early history of mankind. The sociologists 
now recognize in the sheep one of the agencies which 
led and helped men out of the barbarous life into civili- 
zation: The shepherd was the link between the savage 
hunter and the peaceful tiller of the soil. The care of 
the sheep, just because they are so helpless, so defenseless, 
and beset by so many deadly foes, helped to humanize 
the race, to bring it into sympathy with the divine fore- 
thought for man, and to make social life less violent and 
more orderly. 

That the elect people might learn all this, they were 
made keepers of sheep from the days of Abel downward, 
and driven back to that occupation whenever they tried 
to exchange it for another. Even when, after Sinai and 
the Law, they were allowed to become tillers of the 
ground, the occupation of the shepherd was still per- 
petuated among them as the work of the tribes beyond 
Jordan, and as the employment of a minority throughout 
the land. Out of this minority was called the psalmist 
king, who interpreted the shepherd’s work as a parable 
of the loving care God has for his people,—‘‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd.” To some among it the angels brought 
the first news of the Incarnation. It was a class which 
preserved the simple, primitive, unselfish character of 
early Israel, and stood for its earliest past. 

All this our Lord gathers into his own parables when’ 
he appropriates the sheep as thesymbol of his own people. 
“My sheep, hear my voice,” he says, referring to the 
close intimacy of the Eastern shepherd with his flock. 

Now if we are to understand the sheep, either as a fact 
or as a parable, we must note the fact that it is first of 
all a mountain animal. Man, indeed, has brought it 
down to the plains and the valley for his own con- 
venience; but it belongs to the higher levels of the hill- 
tops and the mountains. Its thick, warm fleece was given 
it as a protection against the cold winds of its elevated 
home. Even now, if a lamb be turned loose in a meadow, 
it seeks instinctively any little hillock that will raise it 
above the general level, and perches there. If there be 
several, they will fight for the highest accessible point. 
The mountaineering instinct is strong within them, and 
must find some sort of vent. ; 

Just so is it with the Christian. He belongs to 4 
higher elevation than that of the world, and his spirit is 
found on the lower level only through a descent from i's 
native home. All that is deepest and best in men yearns 
for that higher level of life, which is truly their native 
atmosphere. We are made for that upper air of spirit 
ual existence, where the damps and mists of the lower 
levels are unknown, and where the pulse beats freer. and 
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the respiration is quicker and more joyful. With what 
gladness do we climb any petty hillock of sentiment, or 
of glory, which weakly represents to us our rightful lofti- 
ness! How ready we are to fight for the possession of 
such, if another seeks to rob us of it. All our preten- 
sions and upliftings to greatness are but the toys that 
testify of our lawful birthright in the lofty ways of the 
divine life, 

The sheep, being a mountain animal, found entire safety 
on those craggy heights. There he could escape from his 
foes by the very celerity of his leaps from rock to rock in 
the guidance of his leader. The sheep brought down to 
the valley is the most helpless and defenseless of tame ani- 
mals. It has almost no courage, and no weapon of 
defense in most cases. It must be taken care of, and 
provided for in every way. It must always be on the 
mind of its keeper, for it is always getting astray, always 
running into perils of way and wilderness. It is through 
dependence on man that the sheep has any degree of 
safety. ; 

So the Lord’s sheep are not called such because they 
are wise and resourceful, but the reverse. They are not 
in their rightful environment so long as the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil hem them in, They must lift up 
their eyes to the hills to find their safety. They must 
find it in Him who comes down from the hills to take 
them into his care, to lead them by the green pastures 
and the still waters now, and through the glen of the 
shadow up to the heights hereafter. 

It was on the heights that the sheep learned the habit 
of dependence on its leader which clings to it in the 
valleys, and often looks so foolish in it. The sheep on 
the mountain’ must leap where its leader did, or it would 
tumble into the chasm. So it does still. Hold a stick 
before the old bell-wether so that he must jump it, and 
every sheep in the flock will do the same when it passes 
the spot, even though the stick be taken away. 

So of the instinct of dependence and loyalty in the 
human heart, which often takes shapes as preposterous 
in the worship of sham heroes, dependence on social 
opinion, and the like. Here too we have a habit of 
mind which belongs to our heredity from the heights to 
which we.rightly belong. Gods many and lords many 
have had dominion over us, but only because our hearts 
craved the true, wise, liberating leadership of the true 
shepherd of the flock. Servants we must be, however 
strongly we assert our independence. There is but one 
Master whose service is perfect freedom, and it’is to 
his service the heart blindly turns in all unworthy forms 
of its servitude. 

The sheep, living originally on a level where mud and 
mire are unknown, is naturally a clean animal. Down 
on the plains it may fall into the mire, but it never stays 
in it. It always struggles out of it, and seeks to be clean. 
The sheep is not, in this, like the hog, which is a native of 
the lower levels, and has no quarrel with mud and mire, 
—rather enjoys them, indeed. It is of no use to wash a 
hog, as the good Book notices, for, as soon as he can, he 
will be back to his wallowing in the mire. 

So that in us which is sheep-like is akin to the life on 
the higher levels, and yearns for cleanness. Eventhough 


it falls into the mire of sensuality and worldliness, it’ 


cannot be content there. 
cries out to God: 
“ Purge me with hyssop, 
Aud I shall be clean ; 
Wash me, 
And I shall be whiter than snow.” 

He who wrote that had fallen far into the mire. But 
he was one of God’s sheep. He could not be content to 
lie there. He must be up and out of it, a clean sheep in 
the green pastures, in the care of the good Shepherd. It 
was out of that experience that he learned those prayers 
and sighings for cleanness which have put the words of 
repentance on the lips of helpless sinners ever since. 

Philadelphia. 


It yearns to be clean, and 


He 


Volunteer versus Conscript 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard 


HE armies of the world may be divided into two 
classes, volunteer and conscript. The former class 

is made up of men who have freely offered themselves in 
defense of cause or country. The latter consists of those 
who have been drafted or impressed into service. The 


' one class willing, the other unwilling. Between the two 


the difference is measureless. The volunteer soldier we 
admire and envy.; the conscript we pity. The volun- 
teer is a hero; the conscript is a drudge. Volunteer 
service is ennobling; conscript service is often brutaliz- 


ing, and always destructive of the highest ideal ot man- 
hood. 

The same distinction holds when we expand the term 
“army,” and use it in its most comprehensive sense. In 
all the great struggles of life, in the army of labor and 
toil, on the battle-fields of truth, in the great conflicts be- 
tween right and wrong, we may find both volunteers and 
conscripts. And the influence of any struggle upon the 
individual soul will be determined by the class in which 
that soul is enrolled. 

In the Church of Christ we should expect to find every 
soldier a volunteer; but it is not so. Even here con- 
scriptsabound. There are multitudes of men and women 
called Christians by courtesy who serve the Lord against 
their will. They have been drafted into the service by 
fear of God (or public opinion), and they are kept in 
their places by the lash of necessity. It is the only way 
to get to heaven and to escape perdition, so they think. 
They are therefore careful to observe all the conven- 
tional rules, and to render such and so much service as 
shall give them a respectable standing in the church. 
But they do not offer their service eagerly, cheerfully, 
heartily. They obey the divine commands when they 
are unmistakable and unavoidable, and they respond to 
the calls made upon them when they can invent no 
plausible excuse for refusal; but they consider all ser- 
viceahardship. They talk much of “ bearing the cross.” 
They define duty as “that which one does not like to 
do.” Their one question is, “ What is the least possible 
amount of sacrifice and service that will insure my sal- 
vation?” And when the divine voice is heard calling 
for volunteers, they reply, “‘ Here am I: send him.” 

Now the value of our service to God and to the world 
depends not more upon what we do than upon how we 
do it. The effect of a trifling service may be greatly 
enhanced by the willingness with which it is rendered. 
The humdrum of the most ordinary life may be sanctified 
and filled with glory by the power of a loving and 
joyous spirit. Two persons may render precisely equal 
service so far as the outward act is concerned, and yet 
the results, both in themselves and in those to whom the 
service was rendered, may be widely different. The one 
offers his service in a heartless or grudging fashion, and 
it brings no satisfaction to himself, no soul growth, no 
spiritual uplift, at the same time failing of its desired 
effect upon others. Theservice is received as it is given, 
with coldness and indifference. The other, filled with 
enthusiasm, and offering his service out of an overflowing 
heart, finds his sacrifice or his labor a source of increas- 

ing joy. With every gift his heart enlarges, and with 
every effort his spiritual strength increases. And, what 
is of far greater importance, every service tells for the 
utmost with others. His zeal and earnestness are con- 
tagious, and so his good work multiplies itself wherever 
it goes. 

Volunteer or conscript,—every man must be one or the 
other. We cannot escape a certain amount of duty in 
this life. We cannot choose butserve. The only choice 
is how. Shall we be forever at war with duty, or shall 
we throw our whole heart into its accomplishment, and 
so make it our best friend? Shall we let it fret and 
wear us day by day, or shall we make it contribute to 
our strength and happiness? Shall we let it drag us 
down, or shall we give it wings and compel it to bear 
us aloft? 

The converting and sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit is manifest only when God’s people are volunteers. 
There can be no widespread and effectual revival in a 
community, no glorious visions and exalted experiences 
in the individual life, until men offer themselves to the 
service of the Master willingly, eagerly, and without re- 
serve, not waiting to be drafted; until they not only do 
whatever they are asked or urged to do, but look about 
for opportunities of service that they have not been asked 
to perform. 

We shall do no violence to the Word of God, nor even 
to the words of David, if we re-revise the translation of 
Psalm 110 : 3, and read, “‘ Thy people shall be volunteers 
in the day of thy power.” 

Norton, Mass, 
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The Primary Class and the Home 
By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


F ALL the people in the world the mother and the 
Sunday-school teacher should be on friendly terms 

with each other, since they must stand side by side be- 
fore God, and render to him an account for their stew- 
ardship over the same child. The mother, having the 






larger claim, has the greater responsibility; but the 
Sunday-school teacher, being the true “ godmother” of 
the child, bas a large accountability also. 

Beyond comprehension is the fact that so many of 
these mothers and godmothers—or teacher-mothers, if 
that term is preferred—should meet at God’s throne as 
strangers to each other.. But if they are strangers here 
on earth, how can it be otherwise in heaven? As for 
me, I want, not only to know my own dear scholars by 
name, but I want to be able to greet their parents, par- 
ticularly their mothers, as colaborers on earth, jwith 
whom I have prayed and counseled for the purpose of 
bringing the souls of their children to Christ, and build- 
ing them up in Christ. I should hide my face for very 
shame if I had to be introduced to them there. 

Let there be a triple alliance formed, of mother 
(parents), child, and teacher. How can this be wrought 
out ? 

1. The teacher must secure the full name and resi- 
dence of each new scholar. With very little children 
this can hardly be done before the second Sunday, as it 
will be necessary to send home a card to be filled out by 
the parents, with a printed request that on the blank 
lines below they shall put the name, age, birthday, and 
residence of the child. The names returned on these 
cards should be copied in the teacher’s diary, and birth- 
day calls should be made upon scholars. 

2. With these cards in handj giving the names of new 
scholars, teachers should call during the second week 
following the child’s admission to the class. The first 
week would be better, if the necessary information could 
be obtained. 

8. The teacher should learn during the first visit 
whether or not the parents are attendants at church, 
and, if not, why not. In many cases non-attendance at 
church is brought about by lack of acquaintance in the 
church and no place to sit. It will not be a difficult 
matter for the teacher to adjust. Let such parents be 
invited to visit the class on a specified Sunday, and go 

with the teacher into the church, who can thus make 
opportunity for introducing them to persons who will 
give them welcome. Such a course might have to be 
followed for two or three Sundays. The parents of our 
Sunday-school scholars are like a great undeveloped 
mine, out of which we might bring richest treasures to 
shine for time and eternity. It is undoubtedly true that 
by thus Christianizing the homes of our scholars we 
shall be doing even more for them than by the instruc- 
tion which we give them in the class. 

4. Enter into a league of prayer with the mother for 
her child. If the class is large, the teacher may not be 
able to pray every day for each child by name, 


* But God in heaven each name can tell, 
Knows them too, and loves thenr well,” 


At least on the birthday of each child he can be brought 
individually into the teacher’s prayer. *°* 

5. Place before the mother the plans of the Home 
Department, and, if possible, secure the membership of 
both parents. It will work good, in every way, as to 
punctuality and lessons on the part of the children. It 
will add great strength to the “triple alliance.” Parents 
must be allied to the school. If not, theirs will be an 
influence untonsciously working against it, for the rea- 
son that children always have the greatest interest in 
that which interests their parents, and vice versa, 

6. It is not enough that the teacher shall be acquainted 
with each mother, but it is desirable that the mothers 
shall know each other, and the teacher should make 
plans to bring about this acquaintance. A careful 
mother once made to me the statement that she did not 
permit her children to have playmates with whose 
mothers she was unacquainted. That seemed to me to 
be a wise safeguard. But for more tender reasons the 
mothers of little children in the same Sunday-school 
class should know each other. They are in one sense 
members of the same household, God's great family, and 
they may greatly encourage and strengthen each other. 
To this end the teacher should arrange to have a mothers’ 
social once a month, or once a quarter. It will be better 
to have such gatherings in the church parlor, rather than 
in the teacher’s home parlor, as there will be less em- 
barrassment on the part of the mothers in coming to a 
public place rather than a private one. Let the church 
parlor be made as attractive as possible by a cosy ar- 
rangement of chairs, some house-plants, and a dainty 
tea-table, if it should have on it only such simple re- 
freshments as tea and wafers. Let these meetings be 
made helpful by informal talks on matters relating to 
the children, and particularly to the work of the class. 
After a few times, the mothers will undoubtediy take 
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part in the meeting. In some instances well-written 
papers have been prepared,—short they were, not taking 
more than five minutes to read. Let the teacher ever 
keep the class in the midst, as the influence which not 
only brings them together, but binds them to each other, 
in order that they may better train their children for 
Christ. It will certainly occur to teachers to sing on 
such occasions with the mothers the songs which the 
children sing on Sunday, for obvious reasons. 

7. Make a league of prayer with the mothers to pray 
daily for God’s blessing on the class, If we get the 
mothers to praying for our work, will it not move for- 
ward and upward as it has never yet done in the past? 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
CAB 


There are Moments 
By the Rev. I. Mench Chambers 


HERE are moments in to-day, 
God knows where, 
When they who have a blessing, 
And can spare, 
May confer as angels do, 
Help to bring another through 
A troubled day. 


There are moments in to-day, 
Beek to find, 
For they hold an open way 
To be kind 
Unto such as seldom hear 
Mercy’s footsteps drawing near 
Unto their door. 


There are moments in to-day, 
Find them ali, 

For our Father up in heaven 
Lets them fall, 

And he wills.that they shall be 

Messengers with good from thee 

To such as need, 


Merchantville, N. J. 
CH 


A Prayer-Meeting Episode 
By the Rev. George Marion McClellan 


WAS pastor, organist, Sunday-school superintendent, 
teacher, church clerk, and sexton, allat thesame time, 
inmychurch. I say this by way of explanation, not that 
the multiplicity of offices held lends any special signifi- 
cance to the officer; nor was there any spirit of monopoly, 
but monopoly as a necessity. 

It was prayer-meeting evening, but I was not in the 
best spirit, nor in a very prayerful stateof mind. Things 
had gone wrong allday. The night was cold, and our old 
stove had to be dealt with gently to prevent its tumbling 
down, The gas-fixtures were the same ones put in more 
than thirty years before. They were rusty, and I always 
had a most exasperating time to get the gas turned on. The 
arrangement for turning it on was a most awkward one. 
Down into a little dark cellar you had to go, and turn 
the key of the gasometer to a very exact position, and 
then go up and apply a match to a gas-jet to see if the 
gas was turned on. This performance you might repeat 
a half-dozen times before you got the key of the gaso- 
meter in the right position. 

On this particular Wednesday night I suddenly 
heard the thunder of feet burst into the vestibule 
above me. “Oh, there are those annoying ‘ Mickeys 
and Dagoes’ again!” I said. “I declare, I will not 
be tormented by those boys to-night!” I started up 
with my flickering candle, almost determined to hurl at 
them the first thing I could get my hand on. But as 
swiftly as came my anger came also a better impulse, 
upon which I immediately acted. As I emerged from 
the cellar I confronted a band of Irish and Italian boys 
standing just inside the vestibule, holding the outer door 
open, ready to shout, “Hello, you nigger preacher!” 
and then dash into the street, only to repeat the annoy- 
ance until I got a policemen to scatter them. But 
quickly I said, ‘ Howdy do,boys? I am having a dread- 
ful time getting my gas turned on. These fixtures are 
so old and rusty I can hardly do anything with them. 
Won’t you boys help me?” There was a moment of 
surprise and hesitation, and then their better impulse, as 
deep and abiding as their spirit of mischief, came to the 
front. Ina moment I had more help than I could use. 
Several of them went down into the cellar with me to 
experimegt with the key of the gasometer. Que little 
fellow o'ttred to run to the gas-house, a half-mile away, 





to see if the gas had not been shut off from the church. 
“Come here, Reddie!” shouted Mike, pin the vestibule. 
“Come here, Reddie, and let me fiold’you up while you 
stick the match. I can’t reach the jet.” After much 
shifting and turning, while Reddie held up Mike, who 
burned out several matches at the gas-jet, we succeeded in 
getting the church lighted. Then followed fire-making, 
bringing ia coal and kindling, dusting seats, and putting 
around song-books. Finally we were all ready for the 
prayer-meeting, thirty minutes before the time of ser- 
vice, During this time I had a most social visit with 
my helping sextons. 

They peered around the room, asked many questions, 
and ventured their free comments, “ This is a nice church, 
but I reckon it’s purty old.” “ Yes, it was built more 
than thirty years ago, before any of us were born,” I re- 
plied, “ What kinder papers is these?” “Those are 
Sunday-school papers sent me by friends at the North 
to use in my mission Sunday-school here. You boys all 
go to Sunday-school,—do you not?” ‘No, we don’t go 
to no Sunday-school.” But the time for prayer-meeting 
was now close at hand, and I was obliged to give my 
helpers a hint to depart. 

“ Well, boys, you have helped me much to-night. I 
am ever so much obliged to you.” They took the hint 
and started. I went with them tothe door, saying kindly 
boyish things to them. 

“ But why did you not ask them to stay to prayer- 
meeting, ask them to come into your Sunday-school and 
‘ Boys’ Christian Association ’?” 

Ab! it was just that which my heart was longing to 
do,—longing to gather in those identical little boys, 
known as “ Mickeys and Dagoes ” in the streets of Louis- 
ville,—that “ poor white trash,” looked down on even by 
the negroes, and, if I dared to say it, apparently for- 
gottea by God and man. Yet he who isa negro, and a 
pastor of a negro church, will at least understand why I 
gave those boys no invitation; though my heart longed 
to do so. A few moments after my ragamuffins were 
gone, three deacons and five good sisters came in for 
prayer-meeting. There were no others, but we had a 
good meeting,—unusually good. I changed my reading 
selection, and read the story of the “feeding of the five 
thousand,” and dwelt on the expression of Christ’s love 
and compassion -for men, of his pity for sheep with no 
shepherd. Somehow my heart got warmer, andI prayed 
better than usual, The few members present soon 
warmed at heart also, and the meeting was a precious 
one to us all. 

An hour after the meeting began, I docked the 
church and started home. I had a deacon on each 
side of me eagerly discussing a plan that had been sud- 
denly suggested for bringing in more pegple to the 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school. I did not say much. 
Indeed, I was not paying close attention to my deacons. 
When we came out of the church, five little ragged 
“ Mickeys,” from a dark corner by the church door, 
came out, and began following us. My deacons grew 
more and more enthusiastic, and ordinarily I would have 
found that line of talk in which they were indulging of 
special interest. But I kept glancing behind me. Some- 
how the exceedingly pretty face of Reddie, the coarse 
mouth of Mike squirting tobacco-juice at every few steps, 
the dirt and patches ornamenting them all, had more in- 
terest for me just then than the excellent campaign dis- 
course of my deacons, I was thinking of those boys,— 
thinking that they had in them a good deal of human 
nature. They had come up to the church more than an 
hour before bent on mischief, but they got a chance to 
exercise their better selves. They got a pleasant, social 
talk, some kind words, smiles, and thanks. 

They all liked it, and five of them liked it so much 
that they waited outside the church in the cold and the 
dark an hour to get some more of it. Finally we reached 
Brook Street and Bowles’ Alley. Here was the place to 
take my car, and in the alley lived my little friends. 
“ Good-night,” I said to my deacons warmly, as my car 
came up. I turned, smiled, and bowed good-night also 
to somebody else whom my deacons did not notice. The 
smile and the bow were given back, and both of the givers 
were made better creatures that night than they had in- 
tended to be. 

But what of this commonplace episode? Nothing, 
perhaps; but it has lingered in my mind with the feel- 
ing that it has in it the suggestion of a cure for many 
evils. If men would forestall the evil tendency of men to 
do evil by chance to do good, they would often choose 
to do good rather than evil. If prejudice was worth less 
to all men than the love of Christ, a negro minister might 
often win to Christ the “ poor white trash,” where their 
white brethren will not. If all men were willing to allow 
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perfect freedom to the better self in all hearts, that free- 
dom would be sufficient to solve even a “ negro problem.” 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn, 
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A Child’s Faith 


A True Incident 
By Orella L. Kimball 


LITTLE lad whose sister erst had strayed 
From earthly pastures to the heavenly fold 
To nestle in the tender Shepherd’s arms, 
And revel in its pleasures manifold— 


Weary; one day, and restless in the lack 
His little playmate formerly supplied, 
* Knelt by a chair, and strange petition made 
To God, in faith that would not be denied. 


“ Send Gracie back,” the little fellow prayed. 
“‘T want her so, dear Jesus, send her down 
To play with me.” And then, without a doubt 

As to the answer, joyful turned around. 


‘* Now sister’s here! Dear Gracie, I’m so glad 
That Jesus let you come and play with me.” 
And for an hour he talked and played with her 
Whom no one but his baby eyes could see. 
Providence, R. I. 
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The Spring High Tide that Carried 
Away Gran’sir’s Mug 
By the Rev. E. A. Rand 


Mt Ba horony do look at that ’ere boy!” said old lady 

Smith, watching from a window her grandson 
Peter. 

Cephas Smith, who was in the room, smacking his 
lips over a mug, came to the window, and remarked: 

“Tt is a dreadful high tide, Peter’s hen-coop may 
have to go. I’ve told that boy more’n fifty times to put 
his hens somewhere else.” 

“Yes, it is a master tide. It. keeps a-comin’ in and 
a-comin’, and all the time this ere storm is a-blowin’ 
guns down the chimney, Jest hearit! And that tide 
is a-risin’, and keeps a-comin’ in, nearer, nearer, jest like 
a livin’ and breathin’ bein’, Oh! I don’t like sich 
things.” 

While she spoke she sharply watched her husband. 
She was now thinking of another tide that for some time 
had been rising, even Cephas Smith’s habit of drinking. 

He had just taken his favorite mug of flip at the 
kitchen stove, and nigh the kitchen cupboard. 

Grandmother Smith had had a confidential talk with 
Peter, now in the yard, trying to prop up his hen-coop. 
She had frankly confessed to Peter that “gran’sir was 
gettin’ into a dreadful foolish habit,” and “what to do 
she didn’t know.” 

“T’d ’a’ slave myself to stop his drinkin’, 
ruin hisself, Petie.”’ 

Here Grandmother Smith buried her face in the folds 
of her long apron, and sobbed pitifully. 

“Dreadful foolish?” cried Peter. 
wicked!” 

Then he did not know but he had gone altogether too 
far in thus speaking his mind, and he went up to Grand- 
mother Smith, and began, by way of reparation, to stroke 
her back fondly and pityingly. 

“Don’t worry, grandma. He—he— don’t think, He 
—may be real sorry inside, but the drink gets the better 
of him. Now—now don’t worry. I’ll stand by ye, and 
perhaps,—why, who knows?—between us both, we may 
do something. We can put our heads together, you 
know.” 

This made Grandmother Smith smile, for Peter was 
just a small boy, and his head was not a very big one. 
At any rate, his curly head did not seem very large be- 
side grandmother’s, with big folds of soft white hair all 
about it, and outside of that a fluffy white cap and its 
ribbons and bows. 

Then there was silence. What next? 

“ We can pray, grandma,” murmured Peter. 

“ Yes, dear, we will do that,” said grandmother soberly. 

And that very night two pairs of hands were folded in 
prayer,—one in grandmother’s chamber, and one in 4 
little nook under the Jow slanting roof where Peter slept. 

The conference with Peter came into the grandmother's 
thoughis as she and Gran’sir Smith stood side by side at 
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the window, and watched the high tide deepening round 
Peter's hen-coop. 

“There may be chance for Peter to save his hen-coop 
by all his sticks and props,” observed Gran’sir Smith, 
“but he ought to have built on higher ground, and I 
will tell him so.” 

He took his old tarpaulin hat from its nail, and went 
out into the yard. 

“Peter,” he shouted, as he faced the storm, “ you 
ought to have built on higher ground !” 

“Tthinksotoo. Do you know, gran’sir, that the shed 
is in danger?” 

“ You—you—don’t say!” 

He looked at the shed, now encompassed by water. 

The Smiths lived on a lane that ran down to a river 
making in from the sea, and subject, in gertain storms, 
to violent tides. An “equinoctiai,” for instance, would 
beat down fiercely, and scourge the river as it were to 
madness. 

The tide was now rising steadily about the hen-coop, 
and threatening soon to lift it on its blue shoulders and 
bear it away. Peter prudently had removed the hens toa 
safe retreat. What safety was there forthe hen-house? It 
was the shed, though, that was now the object of anxiety. 

“T see that there is suthin’ to be done about that ’ere 
shed,” remarked gran‘sir. “I will be back soon.” 

He went into the kitchen, prepared a stiff mug of flip, 
and drank it down eagerly. 

**O Cephas!”? moaned grandmother. 

**Now, wife, why do you say anything? I have a hard 
job before me.” 

She wiped her tears in reply. She knew that gran’sir 
already had had more mugs of flip than he could carry off. 

* You’re cryin’ !” 

“Yes; you can’t handle yourself out there.” 

“Can’t I handle myself? You'll see, you'll see, 
madam! I think I can!” 

It was a foolish boast. 

He strutted across the yard, but unsteadily, and went 
into a shed to get a joist with which to prop up the shed 
on the outside. He carried it outside. The Smith lot 
went down to the river. Here a wharf had been built, 
and the shed and hen-house were on this wharf, the rear 
wall of each coming to the wharf’s edge. 

Gran’sir went to the edge of the wharf to see where 
he could best set up his prop. He was feeling the liquor 
he haddrunk. Hemadeacareless movement, and down 
he tumbled, and over the edge of the wharf he wert! 

“Help! help!” rang out his voice. 

Peter was on hand, small boy though he was. Some- 
body else wason hand,—Grandmother Smith. She came 
fluttering out of the house, and then ran to the wharf. 
In her hand she carried her old red shawl. The faded 
fabric was homely now, but it was strong. Holding on 
to her end firmly, she flung out the other end to Gran’- 
sir Smith. 

“Ketch it, ketch it!” she shrieked. 

Gran’sir Smith grabbed it. 

“Now, Peter, help your grandma! 
gether,—now !” 

Grandmother Smith showed herself an expert. Peter 


Pullin! All to- 


_did his share. They pulled together. They pulled gran’- 


sir to the wharf. They pulled him over the edge of the 
wharf, How they did it, they could not say. Then they 
led him into the house. He was put into dry clothes. 
He was placed before the kitchen fire. 

He looked so comfortable there before the cheerfully 
purring fire. He wore a blue dressing-gown that Grand- 
mother Smith had made for him, and it contrasted finely 
with his long white hair that the same faithful wife had 
brushed back from his forehead. 

Now and then he looked up at the old flip-mug on the 
mantel over the stove, glancing down at his blue dress- 
ing-gown. He looked very solemn. 

“ What are you thinkin’ of, Cephas?” 

“T was thinkin’ if I had looked this way, all slickt up 
80 neat, if I had gone down to the bottom of the river.” 

“Oh !—O husband, don’t speak of it!” 

“But I must, wife; if—if—if it hadn’t been for you 
and Peter, I should have been down at the bottom of the 
river, sartin. I know why I fell over.” 

Here he gave a savage glance at the mug. 

“Ts that shed a-standin’?” 

“Yes, and I believe it won’t go, after all.” 

“ Well, that hen-coop, hen-house,—won’t that go?” 

“No, it 1s standing, and I don’t believe it will go.” 

Gran’sir rose in his chair. 

“Suthin’ has got to go!” he said, energetically, “‘ and 
it shall be that mug! Peter!” 

“ What, sir?” 

“Take my mug and a piece of board, and put the 


mug on the board, and then put the board on the edge 
of the wharf, and then—then”— here Gran’sir’s voice 
became almost terrific—“‘then launch her! That thing 
has got to go! Not going’ to have this tide for nothin’! ” 

The mug went, .The tide swept about the board, 
drifted it away, and quickly smothered it. 

Its fate was watched from the kitchen window, and 
then gran’sir said: 

“Now, wife, pray forme! Where’s Peter? Ob, here he 
is!‘ Peter, pray too! I want my appetite to be sunk way 
down—way down—same as that mug. God help me!” 

Such a time of prayer! ‘ 

The wind raved down the chimney. The rain rattled 
against the windows, Above all these sounds, though, 
could be heard the voice of Grandmother Smith earnestly 
crying to God, and then came a boy’s voice, clear and 
penetrating. Never such a day in that house as the day 
when the spring high-tide carried away gran’sir’s mug. 

Watertown, Mass. 
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The Library: Recording and 
Purchasing 


PEAKING from his experience as a Sunday-school 
officer, Mr. W. F. Ross, of Niles, Michigan, commends 
the method of recording the distribution of library books 
which he has tested and simplified. ‘I know,” he says, 
** that the management of the library quietly and expe- 
ditiously is a hard problem for almost all superintendents 
of Sunday-schools.” By his system each scholar has 
two cards, One is the ordinary “library card,” ruled in 
small squares, in which the scholar marks numbers of 
books desired, the numbers corresponding with those in 
the library catalog. The special feature is in the other 
card, which is kept in the library. .This, aside from 
spaces for noting the scholar’s name and class, is filled 
up on each side with little squares, each square contain- 
ing a number, like this: 
poet 


250 


Seven hundred squares may thus be put on the card, 
which is about six by eight inches in size,—a larger num- 
ber than the average Sunday-school library. The squares 
are numbered consecutively from 1 to 700. One of these 
cards is assigned to each scholar or teacher using the 
library. When a book is drawn by the scholar, a 
record is made on his card, above the number, in lead- 
pencil. Supposing No. 250 is drawn, the record may be 
like this, denoting April 14: 


4-14 
250 


os 





This large library card is put on the library shelf, in 
the place of the book drawn. Remaining there until 
the book is returned, the record of return is made on the 
card, in lead-pencil, below the number,—the square then 
being filled up as follows, denoting April 28 as the date 
of return : 








The scholar’s choice of books is obtained from the 
numbers he has indicated on his small library card, 
which is kept in the book drawn and returned; but the 
record is on the card kept in the library case. As the 
small card is often lost, this method avoids the loss of 
records, No other record is found necessary: Mr. Ross 
writes: “This system is perfect in keeping accurate 
record of who have the books, and when they got them. 
It avoids all record books. The card shows at all times 
just what books the scholar has drawn, and thus avoids 
issuing the same book to him twice; nor will he get a 
book until he has returned the book drawn before. Thus 
I found the system quite perfect in every requirement. 
One of the chief merits of the plan is that it can be 
adopted without renumbering or otherwise altering the 
library ; and it can be put in use along with another sys- 
tem until it gradually displaces that, or until the libra- 
rian is satisfied that it is wise to use it alone. If the 
librarian cannot fill the order desired by the scholar, his 
two cards are laid aside until all the books have been 
replaced iu the library, and then the order is filled. If 


the librarian cannot give the book desired, he can give 
one the scholar has not had. 

The system is said to be “economical,” as the record- 
card lasts as long as the scholar uses the library. Mr. 
Ross thinks that “ the best form of cataloging is to print 
titles of books and numbers on a folder,” a copy of which 
may be’ pasted in the front of each book, as well as posted 
outside the library. 

He also advocates a system of fines, as‘ absolutely 
necessary to secure a prompt return of books,” The 
librarian, while placing the books back, after collecting 
them from the classes during the opening exercises, 
“notes who have failed to return books in the proper 
time, and makes a minute of it on a slip. The assistant 
librarian proceeds to.collect the fines. The first year 
we collected an average of five cents from each scholar ; 
the next year less than half that, which meant that books 
were being promptly returned.” The amount of the fine 
is five cents for each week the book is kept beyond 
the time limit of two weeks. ‘“‘A good library must 
be taken good care of, because careless people will for- 
get, or will loan and lose, and the first you know the 
best book in your library has gotten into a family of an- 
other school, perhaps, and, if you have no system of 
fines, it may stay there for weeks and months, and your 
school be deprived of the use of it.” This system 
“brings another pressure to bear in favor of attendance, 
for, to save a fine, some will attend on a Sunday they 
otherwise would omit.” As to the selection of books, he 
adds: 

“Very much indeed depends upon a wise selection of 
the library. Not all books offered for Sunday-schools 
are worth getting. Nor should the library be limited to 
religious stories, although a proper moral tone should 
without exception pervade every book. A volume could 
be written on this subject alone, but suffice it to say, 
study the wishes of the young people. Thereby nine 
times in ten you will interest the older. We have all 
been young once, but not all have been, or are, old, 
Perhaps an incident within my own experience will sug- 
gest another idea in this connection. A young lad of 
our school worried his parents exceedingly by street 
roaming at night. I knew of it, and one day I said to 
the mother I proposed to tie her boy at home the next 
week. She asked me how, but I told her to wait and 
see. We had just added to our library some new books, 
and the Sunday following I gave out to that boy a story 
of Hannibal’s life, written for boys. One evening of that 
week I called on that family. I found Mr. Youngster 
curled up in a big chair, so intent on that book that he 
was oblivious to us all, and his mother said he had not 
spenta night out that week, The influence of that book 
may have been the turning-point of the boy’s life. 
Stories of manliness, courage, principle, hard endeavor, 
of difficulties overcome,—these are the stories for boys 
and girls, as well as strictly religious stories, Place both 
kinds in your library. se 

“ And another point: Add a new book to it every once 
in awhile. That is better than to have spasmodic ad- 
ditions once a year or once in five years, When you 
read of a particularly fine book for young people having 
been issued, send for it right away. It will then attract 
twice the interest it would a year later. When I added 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” and “Stanley on the Congo” 
to our library, while the country was ringing about these 
books, there was a perfect rage to get possession of them, 
and no doubt many scholars attended every Sunday, so 
as not to miss their chance, who otherwise would have 
found excuse to remain at flome.” Correspondents 
making further inquiries of Mr. Ross regarding his 
method should not forget to enclose postage for replies, 

For years the method of replenishing the library in 
the Fayette Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
of Baltimore was to occasionally give a committee fifty 
or a hundred dollars in a lump, “to invest in books.” | 
“As a consequence,” writes the superintendent, Mr. 
Philip Darby, “ the books could not all be read. Neither 
could the committee be guided by the titles. These 
often led them astray, and hence a number of books so 
selected were discarded by the scholars, and became 
dead wood on the shelves. I consulted with the libra- 
rian, and advised him to watch book advertisements, and 
to borrow one of ail new issues which impressed him 
favorably. These new books he assigned to the most in- 
telligent of our teachers, to read carefully and give their 
opinions. If the books were considered by them suit- 
able and appropriate for the Sunday-school library, they 
were purchased. Thus our library is full of new, fresh 
books, and is read by the scholars. Our librarian re- 
ports more than eleven hundred volumes in the library, 
and nearly all are constantly read.” 









































































































































TESSON 


Lesson Calendar . 


Second Quarter, 1895 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry.............cccccc. cesses seseeeeereee Mark 11 : 1-11 
2, April 14.~The Wicked Husbandmen..............cc000.c000+s000 Mark 12; 1-12 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor, 15 : 3-14.) 








3. April 21.—Watchful ness. 242-51 
4, April 28.—The Lord's Suppel.........cccccssrsersesreererereceeserees : 12-26 
5. May 5.~—The Agony in Gethsemane......... : 32-42 
6, May 12.—Jesus Before the High-Priest.... : 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus Before Pilate ... .. Mark 15: 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus ON the Cross..........ccccsercrccsscreeesesereencroensvees Mark 15 : 22-37 
%& June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus. Mark 16:18 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmaus cevesensee Like 24 : 13-32 
11, June 16.—Peter and the Risen LOrd.........cccccssneseereeeeereene John 21 : +17 
12. June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words................. --Luke 2 ; 44-53 


13. June 30.—Review. 


LYE 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 47.—Jesus before the 
High-Priest 
I. Review. 


Recall the events of the last week from Sunday to Thurs- 
day, the incidents connected with the passover meal, the new 
ordinance, the words of comfort and admonition, the prayer 
committing the disciples to the Father. When did Judas 
leave the company? When was Peter told of his denials? 
Recall the change that came over Jesus after the departure 
from the upper room,—what was its cause? Recall his 
prayers in Gethsemane,—how were they answered? How 
did Judas know where to find Jesus? By what sign did he 
seek to betray him? How did Jesus surprise the multitude, 
and what remonstrance did he make? Recall the harshness 
used in the arrest. 


II. Tue BreuicaL MatertaL.—Matthew 26 : 57 to 27 : 10; 
Mark 14:58 to 15: 1a; Luke 22: 54-71; John 18: 12-27. 
1, The Examination before Annas (John 18 : 12-24), Note 
the precise statement in John 18 : 13, and compare the true 
rendering of verse 24 (Rev. Ver.). Onthe relation of Annas to 
the high-priesthood see the article “ Annas” in Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary (new edition), and Edersheim (II, 546-548), He 
seems to have been the chief of the Sadducean party. This 
examination appéars to have been private and informal, It 
is likely that Caiaphas was present (John 18 ; 19), and led in 
the questioning. See the notes in Westcott’s Commentary 
on John, and Riddle’s note on sections 144-146 of Robinson’s 
Harmony. For the interpretation which makes verse 24 to 
be a parenthetical insertion, and puts this examination in 
Caiaphas’s house, see Andrews (pp. 505-510) and Edersheim 
(II, 548-550). Note the question that was put to Jesus (Joho 
18:19; contrast the later questions in Matthew 26: 59; Luke 
22 : 67), his answer, and the blow that he received. Consider 
the calm indignation of his remonstrance. The purpose of this 
informal examination is riot told. It may have been to lead 
Jesus to say something that would form the basis of a charge 
agaipst him. Note that later they had to seek false witness, 
and compare their eager readiness to accuse him of blas- 
phemy. Mark that while Jesus was before Annas, Peter 
came into the court, and denied when asked whether he was 
not a disciple. See below. 

2. Jesus before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin (Matt. 26 : 57-66; 
Mark 15 : 58-64; Luke 22: 54). John 18: 24 tells of the 
sending of Jesus from A@inas to Caiaphas. Matthew and 
Mark and Luke tell only of the leading to the house of Caia- 
phas, since there the chief trial was held. A comparison of 
John 18: 15, 16, with verse 25, suggests that Annas had his 
home under the same roof with his son-in-law Caiaphas; 
perhaps the palace was large enough to allow of two resi- 
dences about the same inner “court,” entered through the 
one door (John 18:16). See commentaries of Godet and 
Westcott on John 18: 15-18. Consider thezeal which gathered 
the sanhedrin at such an hour. Perhaps the purpose was to 
have the trial over before the people could realize what their 
rulers were doing. Note the effort to find a charge against 
Jesus, the testimony of the false witnesses (comp. John 2: 19, 
and observe how the point of Jesus’ word had been missed), 
the silent dignity of the accused, the conscious weakness of 
his case apparent in the excited question of the high-priest. 
Consider Jesus’ respect for the oath put by his judge, his 
prompt answer, and assertion that the present relations would 
one day be reversed, when he should come to judge the world 
(comp. Dan. 7 : 13, 14; Matt. 24: 30,81). Note the sancti- 
monions horror of the high-priest, and the hasty jadgment 
of the assembly. Matthew 27: 1 and parallels show that 

this hearing was in the night. See Top c 4 below. Nove the 
abuse t4 frhich Jesus was subjected after the exaqination 
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(Matt. 26 : 67, 68; Mark 14: 65; Luke 22 ;: 63-65). For the 
meaning of “they” in Matthew, see Luke 22 : 63. The 
rulers allowed this; it is not necessary (osifink that they did 
it. Note that Luke distinctly places this abuse before the 
trial that he records, 

3. The Denials of Peter (Matt. 26 : 69-75; Mark 14: 66-72; 
Luke 22: 55-62; John 18: 15-18, 25-27). The synoptists, 
for convenience, gather all of these denials together ; itis more 
exact to distribute them, as John has done. Compare the 
four accounts, noting likenesses and differences. Particularly 
note variations in the account of the second denial. It is 
likely that the question or taunt, once uttered, would be taken 
up by the bystanders, and that we should think thus of 
“three episodes of denial” (Riddle), rather than three single 
false utterances. See Westcott on John, additional note to 

8 : 17-27, and Andrews (pp. 516-521). Note the reason 
Peter had to fear detection (John 18 : 26), and his effort to 
show, as well as to say, that he was not a distiple (Mark 
14:71). Consider the circumstances that called his thought 
from his own danger to his disloyalty (Mark 14: 72; Luke 
22: 61, 62), See Stalker’s “ Trial and Death of Jesus” (pp. 
31-44). 

4, The Morning Session of the Sanhedrin (Matt. 27 : 1, 2; 
Mark 15:1; Luke 22: 66-71). On the question whether 
the condemnation of Jesus was the work of the sanhedrin 
officially, or of the sanhedrists privately, see Edersheim 
(II, 553-557). But Matthew 26 : 57, Mark 14: 53, Matthew 

7:1, Mark 15: 1, and Luke 22 : 66, suggest a formal, 
if irregular, proceeding. That some members were absent 
appears from Luke 23 : 50, 51. On the competency of this 
court to try ecclesiastical cases, see Andrews (pp. 510-512) 
and Schiirer (II, i, 184-190), The proceedings, however, 
were plainly irregular (see Matt. 26 : 59; Andrews, pp. 512, 
513). On the illegality of trial for capital charges at night, 
see Broadus on Matthew 27:1. This morning session served 
to give a greater show of regularity to their acts, and enabled 
them to formulate their accusation against Jesus (see John 
19:7). Note in Luke’s account the echo of the more dra- 
matic proceedings at the night session, During all this 
ecclesiastical trial, what a quiet dignity and evident superiority 
to his judges characterized the Son of man! 

5. The End of Judas (Matt. 27: 3-10). With this account 
compare the reference to Judas’s death in Acts1:18,19, See 
a plausible explanation of the divergencies in Edersheim 
(II, 575); see also Broadus on Matthew 27 : 3-10, The 
passage cited in verses 9 and 10 is from Zechariah 11 : 13. 
Perhaps the mention of the “ potter’s field” (v. 7) may have 
called to the mind of the evangelist Jeremiah 18: 2; 19: 1, 
and have caused a slip of memory in placing the quotation. 
See other explanations discussed in Broadus. Remorse rather 
than repentance was the emotion of Judas. Suicide isa cow- 
ardly act, while repentance is essentially manly. 


ary 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 7, May 19, 1895 
Jesus Before Pilate 


Gotpen Text: But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so that 
Pilate marveled. —Mark 15 : 5. 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 15: 1-15. Memory verses: 
Compare John 18 : 28 to 19 : 16 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Andstraightwayinthemorn- 1 And straightway in themorn- 
ing the chief priests held a con- ing the chief priests with the 
sultation with the elders and elders and scribes, and the 
scribes and the whole council, whole council, held a consul- 
and bound Jesus, and carried him tation, and bound Jesus, and 


14, 15.) 


saying, Will ye that I release un- 
to you the King of the Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief 
priests had delivered him for 
envy. 

11 But the chief priests moved 
the people that he should rather 
release Bir-ib’/bas unto them. 

12 And Pi/late answered and 
said again unto them, What will 
ye then that I shall do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, 
Crucify him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? 
And they cried out the more ex- 
ceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 ¢ And 8o Pi‘late, willing to 
content the people, released Bar- 
Ab’bas unto them, and delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged him, 
to be crucified. 










No. 18 


saying, Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? 
10 For he perceived that for envy 
the chief priests had delivered 
11 him up. But the chief priests 
stirred up the multitude, that 
he should rather release Bar- 
12 abbas unto them. And Pilate 
again answered and said unto 
them, What then shall I do 
unto him whom ye ¢all the 
13 King of the Jews? And they 
cried out again, Crucify him. 
14 And Pilate said unto them, 
Why, what evil hath he done? 
But they cried out exceed- 
15 ingly,Crucify him. And Pilate, 
wishing to content the multi- 
tude, released unto them Bar. 
abbas, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged bim, to 
be crucified, 
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ROY 


Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GotpEn TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


OW 


Lesson Topic: 


OUTLINE: { 


The Son Receiving Sentence. 


1. The Son Arraigned, vs. t-5. 
2. The Son Rejected, vs. 6-11. 
3- The Son Sentenced, vs. 12-15. 


oO 


Darity Home READINGS: 
M.—Mark 15 : 
T.—John 18 : 28-40. 
W.—Luke 23 : 1-12. 
T.—Matt. 27 : 24-31. 
F.—John 19 : 5-16. 
S.—Acts 4 : 23-30. 
S.—Isa. §3 : 1-12. 


1-15. Jesus before Pilate. 
Pilate's questions. 
Silence before Herod. 
Mocked by soldiers. 
‘* Behold your king.” 
Combination of enemies. 
Rejected of men. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


ASA 


Lesson Analysis 


I, THE 8ON ARRAIGNED, 


1. Sent to the Governor : 
The whole council . 


. delivered him up to Pilate (1). 


They delivered him up to Pilate the governor (Matt. 27 : 2). 


The whole pemgeny 
They lead Jesus . 


2. Accused by the Council : 
The chief priests accused him 
He was accused by the chief pries 


. brought him before Pilate (Luke 23:1). 
. from Caiaphas into the palace (John 15 : 28). 


of many things (3). 
ts and oe (Matt. 27 : 12). 


And they began to accuse him (Luke 23 : 


What accusation bring ye against 


this soeat (John 18 ; 29.) 


3- Questioned by the Governor : 


Pilate again asked him, sayi 
The governor asked him, .. . 
27: 


Pilate saith unto him, What is tru 


ug, Answerest thou nothing f (4.) 


Art thou the King of the Jews? (Matt. 


th? (John 18 ; 38.) 


e...S8aith unto Jesus, Whence art thou? (John 19 : 9.) 
4- Maintaining Absolute Silence : 

But Jesus no more answered anything (5). 
Yea, he opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 7). 


When he was paguaes, . 
He questioned him ; 


. he answered nothing (Matt. 27 : 12). 
. but he answered him nothing (Luke 28 : 9). 


Il. THE SON REJECTED, 


1. A Gracious Custom : 
He used to release unto them o 


The governor was wont to release . 
I will therefore . 


ne prisoner, whom they asked (6). 
. one prisoner (Matt. 27 : 15). 


. Telease him (Luke 23 : 16). 


Ye have a custom, that I-should release unto you one at the passover 


(John 18 : 39), 
2. A Notorious Criminal : 


away,and delivered him to Pi‘late. 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the Kingofthe Jews? And 
he answering said unto him, Thou 
sayest it. 

8 And the chief priests accused 
him of many things; but he an- 
swered nothing. 

4 And Pilate asked him again, 
saying, Answerest thou nothing? 
behold how many things they 
witness against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered noth- 
ing ; so that Pi’late marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released 
unto them one prisoner, whom- 
soever they desired. 

7 And there was one named 
Bir-db’bas, which lay bound with 
them that had made insurrection 
with him, who had committed 
murder in the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying 
aloud began to desire him to do as 
he had ever done unto them. 

9 But Pilate answered them, 





1Or, @ Jeast 


carried him away, and de- 

2 livered him up to Pilate. And 
Pilate asked him, Art thou the 
King of the Jews? And he 
answering saith unto him, 

8 Thou sayest. And the chief 
priests accused him of many 

4 things. And Pilate again asked 
him, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how many 
things they accuse thee of. 

5 But Jesus no more answered 
anything; insomuch that Pi- 
late marvelled. 

6 Now at'the feast he used to 
release unto them one prison- 
er, whom they asked of him. 

7 And there was one called Bar- 
abbas, lying bound with them 
that had made insurrection, 
men who in the insurrection 

8 had committed murder. And 
the multitude went up and 
began to ask him fo do as he 
was wont to do unto them, 

9 And Pilate answered them, 


Barabbas, . . . who in the insurrection had committed murder 
(7). 
They had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas (Matt. 27 : 
One who for... insurrection, . . 

prison (Luke 28 : 19). - 
Now Barabbas was a robber (John 18 : 40). 
3- A Reasonable Inquiry : 

ill ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? (9.) 

Whom will ye that I release unto ou? fie na 27 : 17.) 
Why, “pee evil hath he ae (Matt. 
Will ye... that I release. , . the King o of oe Jews? (John 18 : 39.) 
4. A Base Choice : 

He should rather release Barabbas unto them (11). 
Ask for Barabbas, and destroy Jesus (Matt. 27 : 20). 


Away with this man; and release unto us Barabbas (Luke 23 : 18). 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 40). 


16). 
- and for murder, Was cast into 





III, THE SON SENTENCED. 

1. Popular Appeal : 

What then shall I do unto him? (12.) 
Wet pes shall I do unto Jesus which is called Christ? (Matt. 

) 

Pilate spake unto them again, desiring to release Jesus (Luke 23 : 20). 
Shall I crucify your King? (John 19 : 15.) 
2. Popular Clamor : 

They cried out again, Crucify him i. 
They all say, Let him b> crucified (Matt. 27 : 


They shouied, saying, cruelty. crucify bim ike 23 : 21). 
The chief priests answered, We have no king bu; Cevar (John 19 : 15). 
















































































6). 
ver 
der 
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into 


Matt. 


3 : 20). 






9 : 15). 


3. Official Cowardics : 
Pilate, wishing to content the multitude, released .. . 
bas (15). 
He took water, and washed his hands, . . . saying (Matt. 27 : 24). 
And wee voices prevailed (Luke 23 : 28). 
Then ... he delivered him unto them to be crucified (John 19 : 16). 
ro Official Condemnation : 
Pilate... delivered Jesus .. . to be crucified (15). 
Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 26). 
Pilate i sentence that what they asked for should be done (Luke 
2B: 
Jesus pe - + went out, bearing the cross (John 19 : 17). 


an. 


Barab- 


Verse 1.—‘* The whole council. .. bound Jesus, and... delivered 
him up.’’ (1) The council; (2) The prisoner; (3) The decision ; (4) 
The deliverance. 

Verse 4.-—“* Answerest thou nothing?” (1) The many accusations ; 
ey The pressin interrogations ; (3) The rare responses. 

Verse 6.—** He to release unto them one prisoner.”’ (1) The 

peer occasion ; (2) The gracious liberation; (3) The rejected 
en 

erse 9.—** Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews?” 

(1) A choice proffered ; (2) The king commended ; (3) The commen- 


dation rejected. 
. the King of the Jews?”’ 


Verse 12.—‘* What then shall I do unto . 
(1) The wonderful prisoner; (2) The clamorous condemnation ; (3) 


The Lair peer Yo ‘oblem. 

Verse 14.—‘* They cried out exceedingly, Crucify him.”’ (1) The 

clamorous crowd; (2) The cruel claim; (3) The cowardly judge; (4) 
ba A shameful cross. 

rse 15.—‘* Pilate... delivered Jesus . . . to be crucified.’ (1) 

The jodge: (2) The judged ; (3) The judgment. 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Ruinous Rejections 


Of God's restraints (Gen. 2 : 16, 17; 3 : 6). 

Of God’s counsels (Gen. 4 : 6-8; 1 Sam. 15 : 19-23). 

Of covenanted honors (Gen. 25 : 29-34; Heb. 12 : 16, 17). 
Of God's kingship (1 Sam. 8 : 6, 7; 10 : 18, 19). 

Of God’s revelations (Jer. 8:9; Luke 7 : 30). 

Of God’s Son (Mark 8 : 31; John 18 : 38-40). 


RAYS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


Ege wodah met com Events.—The second occasion on which 

Peter denied his Master was probably during the night 
trial; the third may have been about the time it closed. 
Then came the maltreatment of Jesus by the members of the 
council and therofficers, --This may-have occurred in the 
open court of the palace. The lesson begins with the morn- 
ing trial before the sanhedrin. 

Puaces.—The meeting-place of the sanhedrin ; the preto- 
rium of Pilate. Neither of these can be identified with cer- 
tainty. Luke 22: 66 implies that the sanhedrin met in the 
usual council chamber, which may have been in the temple 
enclosure, 

Time.—Friday morning, the 15th of Nisan, A.U.C. 783; 
that is, April 7, A.D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s 
life on eafth. The trial before Pilate was concluded before 
9 A. M., according to Mark 15 : 25. 

Prrsons.—The Jewish rulers; Jesus; Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman procurator of Judea; the multitude ; a prisoner named 
Barabbas. Pilate was fifth procurator, holding office for ten 
years (Probably A.D. 27-36). He was of unyielding and 
severe disposition. He suppressed several revolts, and was 
finally removed in consequence of accusations by the Jews, 
being banished to Vienne in Gaul, where he committed 
suicide, according to tradition. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 27 
22 : 66 to 23 : 25; John 18: 28 to 19: 1. 


—— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Straightway in the morning: Luke, “ As soon as it 
was day.” This meeting probably took place because sen- 
tence of death could not be legally pronounced before dawn. 
Luke gives the details of this morning trial. From his ac- 
count it would appear that Jesus was led from the house of 
the high-priest to the council chamber, This may have been 
the room “ Gazith” in the temple enclosure, but there is a dif- 
ference of opinion on this point, since John (John 18 : 28) seems 
to imply that Jesus was led directly “from Caiaphas into the 
pretorium.” The whole sanhedrin was assembled.—Held a 
consultation: Matthew, “Took counsel against Jesus to put 
him to death.” It is therefore probable that, in addition to 
the formal condemnation, they consulted how to induce 
Pilate to carry out their purpose, since they could not inflict 
the death penalty. The plan, as appears from the various 
accounts of their accusations, was, first to demand the execu- 
tion as warranted by their delivering up Jesus, then to 
accuse him of claiming to be a king, of stirring up the 
people, holding in reserve the real accusation, namely, that of 
blasphemy.—Bound Jesus: The bonds may have been taken 
off during or after the maltreatment before day.— Carried him 
away: Apparently in solemn procession.— Delivered him up to 
Pilate: At the pretorium, or headquarters of the procurator. 
The place was probably the summer palace of Herod, which 


: 1, 2, 11-26; Luke 


was on the north of Mt. Zion, overlooking the temple area, a 
bridge connecting the two. The rulers would not enter the 
pretorium (John 18 : 28), to avoid defilement, that they 
“might eat the pasover;” that is, the continued festival. 
To refer this expression to the paschal supper is unnecessary, 
though many still cling to the view that this passage in John 
proves the day to have been the 14th of Nisan. 

Verse 2.—And Pilate asked him: Before this question 
should be placed thé conversation between Pilate and the 
Jewish rulers, narrated in John 18 : 29-32, and also the po- 
litical accusation mentioned in Luke 23 : 2.—Art thou the 
King of the Jews? The question was suggested by the accusa- 
tion.— Thou sayest: This is equivalent to “ Yes,” but some 
take it as a question, “ Dost thou say it?” This makes it 
correspond with John 18 : 34, where Jesus asks if others had 
told Pilate of it. The conversation between Jesus and Pilate 
narrated in John 18 : 34-38 belongs at this point. Pilate was 
much impressed, and, after the inquiry “ What is truth?” 
desires to release Jesus, though the public attempt to do so 
may not have occurred until after Herod sent back Jesus. 

Verse 3.—Accused him of many things: Luke tells of the 
more specific charge of stirring up the people. The addition 
in the Authorized Version, “but he answered nothing,” is 
poorly supported; it is found in no other English version, 


and in but two of the early printed editions of the Greek’ 


Testament. It is taken from Matthew 27 : 12. 

Verse 4.—Answerest thou nothing? Jesus had answered 
Pilate, but he is now silent. The charges were true in form, 
but not in fact. To have explained would have availed 
nothing.—Accuse thee of : So the weightier authorities, The 
Authorized Version follows a reading taken from Matthew. 

Verse 5.—No more answered anything: “No more” sug- 
gests a previous answer to Pilate.—Pilate marvelled : Proba- 
bly because Jesus had talked with him, and now makes no 
response to the repeated accusations. Such silence was un- 
usual. Our Lord made no further rexponse until just before 
the final decision (John 19: 10,11). His attitude now is 
that of submission, of self-surrender to death. At this point 
the rulers probably spoke of Galilee, which gave Pilate an 
occasion for sending Jesus to Herod, who was then at Jerusa- 
lem. Herod hoped to see some “sign” wrought by the man 
of whom he had heard. But Jesus was silent, and, after 
some mockery by Herod and his soldiers, was sent back to 
Pilate. The two rulers became friends that day, probably in 
consequence of this act of the Roman governor. 

Verse 6.—Now at the feast: In verses 6-8 an explanation is 
given’of the circumstances that led to the attempt of Pilate 
to release Jesus, by giving the multitude the choice between 
him and Barabbas. This was the fatal mistake of Pilate. 
The Revised Version, margin, “a feast,” suggests that the 
custom spoken of obtained at other feasts, but the original 
does not necessarily refer to any other feast than the passover. 
— Used to release unto them: In varied language three evan- 
gelists tell of this usage. Luke 23 : 17 is not well supported. 
When this custom arose is not known, but it would accord 
with the wishes of a turbulent people under the Roman yoke. 
— Whom they asked of him: Mark is most detailed. That the 
multitude should choose the prisoner was a leading feature. 
They could thus express their hatred of the Romans by 
choosing one most obnoxious to the procurator. 


Verse 7.—One called Barabbas: The name means “ son of | 


his father,” though attempts have been made to find other 
meanings. Many think he was a false Messiah, but he was 
probably a zealot who, under the guise of patriotism, made 
insurrection, robbery and murder being the result.—Lying 
bound with them: Barabbas seems to have been the leader, and 
it has been supposed that the two robbers crucified with Jesus 
were his followers—Men who: The Revised Version shows 
that the murder is asserted of the followers, but it is elsewhere 
stated that Barabbas himself was a robber and murderer (Luke 
23 : 19-25; John 18: 40; Acts 3: 14). 

Verse 8.—And the multitude went up: A very alight change 
in the Greek gives this sense, instead of “crying aloud” 
(Auth. Ver.). The mob began to assemble before the resi- 
dence of Pilate to see the trial, to be in a crowd, as usual at a 
festival.— Began to ask him: This request would naturally be 
made by the crowd ; it is mentioned by Mark only. Possibly 
there was, at the very first, a demand for the release of Barab- 
bas, a political prisoner. 

Verse 9.— Pilate answered them: The accounts‘differ in de- 
tails, but there is nothing to oppose the view that Pilate 
himself suggested the choice between Jesus and Barabbas.— 
That I release unto you the King of the Jews? There isa tone of 
scornful mockery in the question. Pilate was not weak and 
irresolute. He acted like a demagogue. Knowing that 
Jesus ought to be released, he tried to curry favor with the 


‘mob. He may have thought Jesus would be chosen, but as 


a judge he had no right to put the two prisoners on a level, 
or to leave the decision with the multitude. This was a 
blunder as well as a crime. The proposal put aie i in the 
power of the rulers, 

Verse 10.—For he perceived that for envy: Probably envy of 
the popularity of Jesus, The verse implies that Pilate had 
some knowledge of Jesus, It also shows the injustice of the 
governor in not protecting the innocent prisoner. His real 


desire to release Jesus does not make amends for his surren- 
dering his judicial authority to the passion of a mob. 

Verse 11.—But the chief priests stirred up the multitude: It 
appears from Matthew that Pilate was sitting upon the 

«judgment seat” (bema), the name given to the official chair 
of the Roman magistrate, often placed on a “ pavement” of 
movable stones (John 19:13). This now stood outside of the 
pretorium. While sitting, Pilate received a message sna 
his wife, warning him in regard to this “righteous man” 
(Matt. 27:19). Nothing is known about her, or the charac- 
ter of her dream. While this message was received, the 
chief priests could urge the multitude to choose Barabbas. 
They might have called the latter a champion of freedom, 
and urged that Jesus had been condemned by their own Jew- 
ish court, representing both orthodoxy and patriotism. There 
is no evidence that this multitude was composed, to any large 
extent, of those who had shouted “ Hosanna” on the previous 
Sunday. Still Jesus had been popular with the multitude, 
even at Jerusalem. But his capture and condemnation had 
overthrown their false hopes about a temporal kingdom. 
Such changes in popular sentiment have been common enough. 

Verse 12.—Pilate again answered: This is the second at- 
tempt to release Jesus. But the choice of Barabbas, which 
Pilate had allowed, left the governor powerless.— Whom ye 
call the King of the Jews: Another taunt is contained in this 
expression. The language in Matthew, “which is called 
Christ,” probably suggests a similar jibe, as if to say, “ This 
is your Messiah and King; what shall I do with him?” 

Verse 13.—They cried out again, Crucify him! The Jewish 
punishment for blasphemy was stoning, but the Jewish multi- 
tude demanded a Roman punishment. Probably this was 
the penalty to which Barabbas was liable, and, as Pilate had 
placed the two prisoners on a level, the multitude chose that 
penalty for Jesus. At all events, thus the predictions re- 
specting the death of Christ were to be fulfilled. 

Verse 14.— Why, what evil hath he done? All through this 
mockery of justice there come out assertions that Jesus was 
innocent. Pilate was the representative of law, of Roman 
law, the most exact in its judicial discriminations. Six times 
he declares that Jesus is innocent.— They cried out exceedingly : 
The description of the clamor of the mob is true to life. 

Verse 15.—And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude: 
Having yielded the choice to the mob, Pilate fears a riot. 
This a Roman governor would be specially anxious to avoid, 
Moreover, Pilate was doubtless fearful that complaints might 
be made against himat Rome. Here, according to Matthew, 
occurred the washing of Pilate’s hands, apparently copied from 
Jewish usage, to testify that he was “innocent of the blood of 
this righteous man.” This was followed by the awful declara- 
tion of the people, ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
—Released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus... to be 
crucified: This contrasts the release of the guilty prisoner 
with the final condemnation of the innocent one. Jesus was 
delivered to the soldiers (v. 16), yet he was also delivered up 
to the will of the Jews (Luke 23 : 25).— When he had scourged 
him: This usually preceded crucifixion, and was more cruel 
than Jewish scourging. The number of stripes was not 
limited ; the body was bared and bent over; the whips were 
loaded thongs. Roman citizens could not be thus chastised, 
The victim often fainted, and the soldiers on this occasion were 
probably cruel enough. As Pilate, according to John (John 
19 ; 4-15), made further attempts to release Jesus, some have 
thought that this scourging was not the usual one before 
crucifixion. But this is unlikely. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ITH the first light of day the last step in the con- 
spiracy to free themselves from the hated reforming 
zeal of the Galilean teacher was eagerly hurried on by the 
dignitaries of the Jewish church, against whose hollow in- 
sincerity the intense earnestness of Jesus was a constantly 
galling protest. 
courtyard, at the mansion of Caiaphas, enduring continuous 
roughness and insults from the coarse rabble of temple police 
and slaves who had brought him from Gethsemane. Now, 
however, he was once more bound, to prevent escape, and, at 
the command of the high-priest, led to the pretorium, in 
which Pilate resided, while on his short visits to the city, to 
watch affairs during the excitement of the great feasts. 

The strong fortress Antonia, on the northwest corner of the 
temple grounds, appears to have been used as their head-quar- 
ters by the Roman procurators, though some think they made 
the old grand palace of Herod, near the Jaffa gate, on the 
West of the city, their temporary dwelling. The passover, 
kept by Christ the night before, was to be kept by the com- 
munity at large on the evening to come; and no Jew could 
think of passing under the shadow of a heathen’s door at any 
time, far less with the great feast before him. 

The members of the sanhedrin, who had tollowed the priv 


He had been for some hoursstargling in the _ 
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oner to lay their sentence against him before Pilate, that he 
might confirm it, would not enter the pretorium, to avoid de- 
filement; but it was not necessary that they should do so, as 
the open-air “judgment seat,” used in the warm months, 
could be utilized to meet their scruples. Hither, therefore, 
the official chair of the procurator was carried, and set down 
on a tesselated spot known from this as ‘The Pavement,’— 
Roman judges always having this mark of a court when sit- 
ting as such. ‘ 

Pilate was intensely hated by the Jews, but Jesus could not 
be put to death without his sanction, and his enemies must, 
for the moment, stoop to conquer. The great man having at 
last taken his seat, and the dignified accusers having gathered 
on or beside the raised tribunal, on which the prisoner stood 
near his judge, Pilate at once disconceried the priests by ask- 
ing what Jesus had done, instead of simply hearing their 
sentence against him, and at once countersigning it, They 
had the power to inflict any punishment short of death, so 
that their coming to the procurator implied their demand 
for a warrant to execute the condemned, or, rather, to have 
him put to death by Roman hands. 

A satisfactory answer was impossible, for Rome did not take 
cognizance of the offense for which Jesus had been sentenced 
to die. To say he had committed blasphemy would only 
raise a sneer on the hard face of the judge. The accusers 
could only evade the question by impudently claiming that a 
prisoner, being delivered up to Roman Jaw, was proof enough 
of his meriting death. But, as it was clear that he had done 
nothing against Roman law, and his case thus came within 
the scope of their own laws, Pilate told them they must judge 
him themselves, 

Now came out their reason for troubling the procurator. 
"They could not put him to death;” that is, they wanted, 
not a trial, but the blind endorsement of their judgment, 
which would, further, make him a criminal against imperial 
law, to be executed by its servants, and that by crucifixion. 


"Thwarted in their first hope, an accusation of offense against 


Roman law must be invented, if the plot were not to fail en- 
tirely, and they were equal to the occasion. “He forbids the 
paying tribute to Cesar, and calls himself a king,” broke in 
some ready-witted accuser. This was serious. Pilate was 
caught,so far. He must deal with the matter now. Irritated 
by their insolence, and at being involved in a merely hypo- 
critical trick to force his hand, he rose hastily and went into 
his mansion, ordering Jesus to be brought to him. He knew 
well that his accusers would be the last people in the world 
to make it an offense to be disloyal to the Roman, and that 
this was a mere pretext to enable them to wreak their malig- 
nity on him. 

Meanwhile, Jesus had been placed before him in this pri- 
vate examination. ‘“ Are you the king of the Jews?” asked 
Pilate. Desiring to impress his judge with the tainted source 
of the accusation, Christ answered so as to recall to him that 
he had not heard the charge from his own people, who would 
at once have reported it had it been well founded, but only 


.from the Jews, who would have been slow indeed to have 


raised such an accusation had there been any grounds for it. 
Ruffled by such acuteness, Pilate retorted that he had heard 
it only from the priests. Was he a Jew to know otherwise 
the sordid disputes of such a race? 

Jesus could now tell the procurator that, in a Jewish sense, 
not a Roman, he was indeed a king; but the proof ef his 
kingdom being so only in name, was to be seen in his having 
no force to fight for him. ‘My kingdom,” he added, “is not 
of this world.” “ Are you a king then?” asked Pilate again. 
“Yes,” replied Jesus, “I am, but only as the champion of 
truth. I was born to witness to the truth, and all who are of 
the truth hear my voice.” “ What is truth?” interrupted 
Pilate, with a sneer. Then, rising, he went out to the priests 
and their friends, and frankly told them he “found no fault 
whatever in the prisoner.” 

Was the prey to escape, after all? A storm of accusations 
greeted the announcement, but Jesus, who had now been 
brought out again, would not condescend to vouchsafe a single 
word in his own defense. “ Why don’t you answer?” asked 
Pilate. But Jesus would say nothing, leaving the Roman in 
more trouble than ever about so strangea man. But now 
rose a fresh cry from his enemies,—that he taught sedition 
everyw here, from Galilee to Judea. The mention of Galilee 
gave Pilate hope. Antipas was then in Jerusalem. Let him 
judge the case. Erelong, however, he was back again on 
Pilate’s hands. It was idle to quiet the tenacious Jew. That 
neither himself nor Antipas had seen guilt in Christ was 
nothing, the howls against him were fiercer than ever. 
“ Perhaps they might let him release him as the prisoner set 
free yearly in honor of the feast?” But no! they would 
have Barabbas the robber. Now, moreover, the cry rose, 
“Crucify him!” Pilate protested, but in vain. “Far and 
near every throat shouted, “ Tothe cross with him!” Pilate 
was cowed, afraid of being charged with disloyalty to Tiberius. 
But he would wash his hands of the guilt, and he formally 
did so, amidst cries that Christ’s blood was to be left on his 
people and their children. And now the weak, bad, cow- 
ardly myn handed over the innocent one to their will. 
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Christ and Pilate 
By Alexander MeLaresi, D.D. 


HE assembly of the sanhedrin at which Jesus was con- 
demned was illegal, as being held before daybreak. 
Probably, therefore, the “ consultation” mentioned in verse 1 
of this lesson was the formal meeting, called in order to 
satisfy the letter of the law, the spirit of which was being so 
flagrantly disregarded. It was a trial in nathe only, for the 
judges bad already made up their minds that he was worthy 
of death. 

But they had no power of capital punishment, and so were 
reduced to the humiliating expedient of calling in the aid of 
the Roman authorities, Could the irony of events have any 
keener edge than that the rulers of Israel should appeal to 
the conquerors, whose dominion they loathed, to execute 
judgment on one whose crime, in their eyes, was his claim to 
be their deliverer from their oppressors? Unnatural as it 
was, this confession of impotence, of faithlessness to Mes- 
sianic hopes, and of subjection to Rome, had been foretold 
by Jesus (Mark 10:33). It was'practically saying, “ We have 
no king but Cesar.” 

Mark’s account of the interviews with Pilate is much con- 
densed, and needs to be supplemented from Luke and John; 
but it brings into strong relief the most important points: 
Christ’s majestic silence and equally majestic speech at Pilate’s 
tribunal, the governor’s misgivings and effurts to shuffle off 
responsibility, the preference of Barabbas to Jesus, and the 
final cowardly decision of Pilate. 

Pilate’s question is abruptly introduced by Mark. But 
John’s account shows its origin and connection. The priests 
had poured out a torrent of lying accusations to explain their 
bringing Jesus to the governor. They had audaciously and, 
as we must suppose, knowingly, falsified Christ’s distinct com- 
mand to “ render unto Cesar the things which are Cssar's,” 
though it had been spoken but two days before, and they had 
assumed a lamb-like air of ignorance and innocence in saying 
that he had claimed to be “ Christ a king,” as if they had 
never heard of a Messiah, and had no share in such wild 
notions. 

These charges must have suggested to Pilate that there was 
something in the background. His experience had not taught 
him that the ecclesiastical authorities were so devoted to Rome 
that they would be in a hurry to demand the death of a 
popular leader of insurrection. Itdid not take much sagacity 
to see through such a shallow device; and Pilate, whose 
business was to suspect his turbulent subjects, and to scent out 
their craft and defeat it, would be at once put gn his guard. 
Men, every one of whom was at heart a rebel, and would have 
willingly swept Pilate and his troops off the earth, if they 
durst, were not exactly the people to surrender a fellow- 
countryman for such a crime. : 

So the governor turns to the silent prisoner, arid asks, “Art 
thou the king of the Jews?” No doubt, he had experience 
of insurgents, and saw that this one was unlike others. One 
does not know what tone the question was putin. It may 
have been half-amused mockery, as he looked at the manacled 
prisoner, with the marks of outrage still on him, or it may 
have been seriously meant to probe the priest’s charges to the 
bottom. From other evangelists we learn that our Lord en- 
tered fully into conversation with Pilate, and tovk pains to 
set before him what sort of king he was. 

Pilate, like most Romans, had g lofty contempt for “ ideas,” 
and while he asked, “ What is truth?” meant that it was a 
phantom with which practical men had nothing todo. To 
him, Jesus was plainly harmless, as far as Roman authority 
was concerned. Therefore he ought to have let his prisoner 
go. He was evidently convinced that, whatever might be his 
crimes as against the rulers, he was at most an enthusiast 
whose dreams Rome might afford to neglect. But he had 
one eye on justice, and the other on self-interest. He wished 
to keep the rulers in good-humor for his own sake. So he 
hesitated, and tried tricks to shift responsibility off his own 
shoulders. 

But Mark’s summary omits all but the all-important fact 
that Jesus claimed to be the king of the Jews when questioned 
by one who had a right to ask, just as he had claimed to be 
the Son of, God when Caiaphas asked. These two answers 
sealed his fate. He gave them with full knowledge that they 
would, It is for those who deny his superhuman nature, and 
bring him down to the level of great teachers, to explain how 
such claims consist with their reading of his character, and 
they have a hard task set them. 

The frank answer to Pilate stands in strong contrast to the 
lofty silence which is his only answer to the stream of excited 
accusations by the “chief priests.” They “ accused him of 
many things,” but they could convict him of nothing. They 
had, by their own admission, dispensed with witnesses, and 
condemned him for his words before their tribunal. So these 
charges must have been got up in the heat of the moment, 
and were lies, They needed and deserved no answer. Our 
Lord's silence was el: quent of bia innocence, and spoke his 
clear insight into the insincer:ty of the accusatiuns. 1t was not 








for him to deny such transparent calumnies, unsupported, as 
they were, by a scrap of evidence, 

Regarded from the human side, Christ’s silence is the pat- 
tern for ali who suffer under unjust accusations. True, it is 
sometimes needful to rebut these and clear away aspersions,; 
but oftener it is best to be quiet and let the mud dry, and 
then it peels off. Peter, whose fault was too ready a use of 
his tongue, had laid to heart the lesson of his Master's silence, 
when he reminded us that he “ when he was reviled, reviled 
not again ; but committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.” Seen from the divine side, that silence is as the 
patient stillnessof God, who lets men malign and misrepresent 
him and answers nothing. Christ revealed God not less 
clearly when he stood dumb amid that shouting mob of ac- 
cusers, than when he spoke his words of deepest truth, 

The second part of this lesson is the preference of Barabbas 
to Jesus, which again is to be supplemented from the other 
Gospels. Pilate’s.scheme to get rid of Jesus by sending him 
to Herod, broke down through Herod’s determination to be 
as polite to Pilate as the latter had been to him. Think of 
Jesus being used to solder the alliance between such a pair! 
Think of the sense of justice which the two had when they 
could bandy about a man whom they both knew to be inno- 
cent, as if the last thing to be thought of was doing right 
by him ! 

No doubt Pilate was annoyed at having his troublesome 
prisoner returned on his hands; but he would be strengthened 
in his view of Christ’s harmlessness by seeing that Herod 
too agreed with it, as was plain from his arraying Jesus in 
mock royal robes. Luke (Luke 23: 13) tells us that when 
Jesus was sent back by Herod, Pilate summoned the people, 
as well as the priests and rulers. He probably felt that he 


might succeed better with them, in getting consent to set — 


Jesus free after scourging. Obviously he suspected the mo- 
tives of the officials, as Mark says (v. 10), and saw plainly 
that not zeal for Roman rule, but “envy,” at one whothreatened 
to weaken their influence, actuated these pretended eager 
partisans of Rome who had yesterday been its bitterest an- 
tagonists, His shrewd Roman common-sense translated their 
charges into their real meaning, “ Come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall be ours.” 

The people, however, had their own purpose to serve, now 
that they had Pilate within earshot, and they broke in with 
clamorous demands for the usual act of grace in the release 
of a prisoner at the feast. The governor's quick wit grasped 
at this request as a new means of escaping the unjust con- 
demnation to which regard for his own safety prompted him, 
while conscience, reinforced by a vague awe of this strange, 
meek man with such unbounded claims, and such absolute 
impotence, held him back from staining Roman justice by 
judicial marder. 

“ Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews?” 
A strange question for him to ask, for he appeals to the very 
patriotic instinct which it was his business to keep down, and 
he wishes to set free a man who was either an insurgent 
against Roman rule or altogether innocent. Think of Pilate 
playing into the hands of incipient rebels! To such shifts 
are men driven who let go their hold on plain duty, and try 
by shiftiness to shirk responsibility. 

Perhaps the people would have assented, for some of them 
must have been in the crowd that waved palm branches in 
the Sunday’s procession ; but the rulers were busy among 
them, and knew how to stir up the easily roused passions of 
amob. So came the awful choice, “ Not this man, but Bar- 
abbas.” As Peter boldly said, they “desired a murderer to 
be granted unto them; and killed the Prince of life.” No 
more fateful and tremendous words were ever spoken. They 
have brought about eighteen centuries of exile and sterility. 

And is the choice that many make to-day oné degree less 
mad and wicked, when they turn away from the meek 
Saviour to extol heroes, or to choose for their portion the 
world’s hollow goods? Every man who rejects Christ chooses 
a “ murderer,” for all other good preferred to him slays its 
pursuérs, The solemn choice is as truly laid before us as it 
was before that crowd, and we know more of Christ's worth 
than they did. Therefore we are more blameworthy than 
they, though their sin has not been expiated by the sorrows 
that have dogged Israel’s path ever since. 

Less solemn but very needful lessons are taught by this 
perverted choice. The fickleness of popular favor, the inca- 
pacity of most men to recognize true goodness, the preference 
of the average man for coarse violence to wisdom and purity, 
the wickedness of men of influence hounding on an ignorant 
multitude,.are all taught in that fact that, when Jesus and 
Barabbas were presented to the people, the unanimous vote 
went for the truculent bandit. But what a satire on the 
rulers’ new-born loyalty to Rome was their agitation for 4 
notorious rebel! And what a commentary on the popular 
ideas of Messiah is the people's admiration for one whose 
only claim on them was that he had drawn the sword to fight 
for the poor freedom which it could carve out! 

The last point is Pilate’s shameful surrender. Mark gives 
its motive with indignant emphasis. He was “ wishing to 
content the multitude,” and so he gave way. All his shifts 
and tricks have availed nothing. He has wriggied and flat- 
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tered, and launched sarcasms, and tried to propitiate, and the 
rush of popular passion has swept away all his defenses like 
straws before a winter torrent. A brave man or a just one 
would have nerved himself to one supreme act of authority, 
and set free the prisoner whom he knew to be innocent. 

But Pilate was in a ticklish position already at headquar- 
ters, and could not afford to have more complaints lodged 
against him. His own safety seemed td him of more impor- 
tance than the life of one Jew, more or less. But was it more, 
Pilate, than your obligation to mete out justice? What has 
become of the proud Roman boast of law-abiding rule? There 
is no sadder figure among all Christ’s enemies than that of 
the governor who knowingly prostituted his office for per- 
sonal ends, and fought down his convictions, in order to keep 
his seat secure and his skin whole. “To him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


RYEY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


After Ecclesiastical Trial comes Civil 

N GREAT pictures are many figures, but few characters, 
] In the one great canvas of this lesson we can see Peter 
denying and swearing and slinking out; a crowd of people, 
to whose love of Jesus Pilate thought he could appeal for re- 
quest to let him go; the scribes and Pharisees accusing Jesus 
of many things,—conspiracy, disloyalty, sacrilege, and blas- 
phemy,—mingling with the people to prepare them for that 
infernal yell, “Crucify him;” and the weathercock Pilate 
knowing that for envy Jesus had been delivered to him, and 
that there was no fault in him, seeking to release him, offer- 
ing to scourge him, terrified at length into murdering him by 
the threat that if he did not he would be charged with not 
being Ceesar’s friend; but the only character in the canvas 
is Christ. 

The tumult of vehement religionists, the clamor of the mob, 
the desperate shifts of Pilate, rage around him, but he alone 
is calm. The imperturbable calm of the accused astounds the 
accusers, Pilate marveled. Such a prisoner had never be- 
fore been at his judgment seat. The one that was convicted 
for all ages sat on the throne of judgment, 

As before the ecclesiastics he affirmed that he was the 
Christ the Son of the Blessed, so before the civic power he 
declared that he was the king of the Jews. In each case he 
said the very thing a man would not say who wanted to 
escape. But for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 
not to escape anything, he had come into the world, Amd he 
chose his time of witnessing when it would have the greatest 
effect. Not only Pilate marveled, but every truth seeker and 
hearer has marveled every since, 

The infinite resources of the king appear when we see 
that he was able to tread this winepress, that ran wrath only, 
alone. The penetrative mind sees one face of a timid woman, 
Claudia Pocula, wife of Pilate, out of sight, sending to him 
by a servant to say, “ Have thou nothing to do with that just 
man.” But notone of sympathy or look of love came to 
Jesus. But he never blenched. He was sufficient. He 
judged them while they judged him. 

The ages have caught up Pilate’s word with a largeness 
of meaning he never dreamed of, and are crying everywhere, 

“ Behold the man,” 
University Park, Colo. 


EASY 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ND straightway in the morning, . . . the whole council, held a 
consultation (v.1). Beginning early in the morning may 
be a good work, and it may be a bad one. Each new day isa 
new beginning, and we are responsible for its direction and 
consequences, It were better to delay a day’s beginning than 
to begin early and go wrong. How we begin is even more 
important than when we begin. But if we take counsel with 
God as to our course we cannot begin too early; and we 
should begin, continue, and end the day in his service. 

Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of the Jews? (v.2.) Ask- 
ing a question in honest desire for knowledge is one thing. 
Asking a question as a way out of a difficulty, or as a means 
of evading responsibility, is quite another thing. Many a 
man asks questions about Jesus only in order to find an ex- 
cuse for not submitting himself to him. Pilate asked a direct 
question, and Jesus answered it; but Pilate did not change 
his course in consequence. Unless a man wants to know the 
truth in order to do right, questions about Jesus, or answers 
from Jesus, do him no good. Jesus cannot help a man who 
will not be helped. 

Answerest thou nothing? behold how many things they accuse 
thee of (v. 4). To many it seems strange that Jesus does not 
make reply in some way or other to the many critici~ms of 
his course on the part of doubters as to hisdivinity. Yet 
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silence before his accusers has been his practice from the be- 
ginning. If men are to believe in him they must be influ- 
enced by his personality and his character, rather than by 
any outside evidence in its appeal to thesenses. Jesus would 
not throw himself from the temple pinnacle in the sight of 
all Jerusalem, in order to convince men that he was the Mes- 
siah, He would not rise from the grave and appear above 
the earth in the glory of his divine majesty, to prove to all 
that he had triumphed over death, He permits scoffers and 
enemies to sneer at his claims without giving a word of an- 
swer, at the present time. Yet none need be in doubt as to 
the truth concerning him. He discloses himself to the honest 
seeker, although he will not deign a reply to any accusation 
or challenge. 

At the feast he used (o release unto them one’ prisoner, whom 
they asked of him (v.6). We have many opportunities of 
choice, and responsibility goes with the privilege, Every 
day is a feast day so far. We can choose between the good 
and the bad, and have our choice with its consequences. In 
the family, in society, in church life, we are called to say 
whether that which is best shall be dominant, or that which 
is unworthy shall be preferred. And our choice both indi- 
cates and shapes our characters. God puts the opportunity 
of choice before us, and then leaves us to decide as we prefer. 

What the» shall Ido unio him whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? (vy.12.) If we choose another than Jesus as the ob- 
ject of our love or of our service, we must still decide what to 
do with him, His claims press themselves on our attention 
ceaselessly. We may postpone an answer to him forthe time 
being, without intending to reject him finally ; but again we 
must meet his call to accept him as our Saviour, or to refuse 
salvation itself. What are we to do with Jesus? 

They cried out, .. . Orucify him (v.13). Unless we decide for 
Jesus, we are sure to decide against him. We may dally for 
a time with the question, and may hope to evade the direct 
issue, but if the question be pressed, as it will be, we shall 
finally say, “ Away with him.” If we are not for Jesus we 
are against him. If we are unwilling to serve him, we'shall 
find that the only real alternative is his destruction, and on 
that we shall be bent. To refuse obedience to Jesus is to 
take a stand against his sovereignty, and so against himself. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


S OUR Lord had three trials before the ecclesiastical 
authorities, so he had three before the civil rulers, 
The first of these was before Pilate, who pronounced him in- 
nocent, and sent him to Herod. He too declared him not 
guilty, and sent him back to Pilate. In order to understand 
all this, as well as all the details of that most solemn trial, 
the teacher must read some Harmony of the transaction, such 
as is given in any consecutive narrative of the Gospels. Each 
teacher ought to possess such a book; for whenever we are 
studying in the Gospels it will save him much trouble, and 
help him as nothing else can. 

Note that in the ecclesiastical trials the charges brought 
against the Lord were religious; namely, that he blasphemed, 
and that he spoke against the temple. But as soon as they 
found themselvés in the presence of the civil rulers, they 
changed their charges, and now they were all secular; 
namely, that he set himself up to be a king, and that he for- 
bade the giving of tribute to Cesar. This was because the 
Roman governor would have taken no cognizance of any 
merely theological charges. What the rulers of the Jews 
wanted was that Jesus should be condemned to death. But 
Pilate would never have pronounced the death sentence 
against any man for theological opinions. So they tried to 
make him believe that Jesus was guilty of treason against 
the Roman government. This, of course, was false; but that 
made no difference to them, so long as they could accomplish 
their purpose. 

Call attention to the great reluctance of Pilate to do as they 
wished him todo, He knew why the chief priests had de- 
livered him up, and that at the bottom of it all there lay 
their envy of him, since he had gained so much influence 
over the people. So he tried again and again to gain his 
point. But the rulers stuck to theirs more firmly than Pilate 
did to his, and so in the end they gained their wish, and 
Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they desired. Then 
Jesus was led away to be crucified. 

In all this most sad action there was one question that 
Pilate asked that was of the utmost importance, not to him 
and them only, but to all who have ever heard of the claims 
of Christ. “What then shall I do with Jesus?” was the 
question, The answer to that question formed the most im- 
portant crisis in the life of that man. Because he did what 
he did, he has been execrated from that day to this, and his 
memory has been abhorred. Had he that day decided to 
stand by the prisoner, and to release him, and had he ac- 
cepted the truth that Jesus proclaimed, he would have been 
so differently looked upob ! 


But that is a question which comes in a very true sense to 
all in this Sunday-school to-day, and, indeed, every Sunday 
when we study about his life and death, “ What will you 
do with Jesus?” Mark, it is not “ What do you think about 
Jesus?” We all probably think about right in this matter. 
We believe that he is the Saviour of the world. There are 
very few Sunday-school scholars who do not have right ideas 
about the Nazarene. We could pass a good examination 
about his life and character. But that is not the most im- 
portant thing in our lives. Even the demons whom Jesus 
cast out were more orthodox than were the scribes and 
Pharisees as to their opinion of his person and character. 
But yet that availed them nothing. 

Nor is the question one that relates to others. It is not, 
“ What do the heathen do with Jesus?” That is a solemn 
question, but not by any means so important as is the other, 
The heathen may accept, or they may reject, the Son of God, 
and that will not hinder or help me, The question is a most 
personal one, “What will you do with him?” Well, 
change it for a moment, and ask the class, “ What have you 
done with him thus far?” Many in our schools have learned 
much about him, but so far they have contented themselves 
with saying, “Some day I will accept him.” But that is as 
much as saying, “ To-day I will reject him.” Is not this the 
case with many in this very school, and perhaps in this 
class? Well, that was what the Jews, whom we are to-day 
condemning, did, and what Pilate did, which has brought to 
him so much shame. Then we are in the same condemnation 
with them all. 

Have we ever thought about it in this way before? If 
not, is it not about time that we saw ourselves in our true 
light? And if our action in the past has been of this nature, 
ought we not to-day to turn around and say, “ Lord, till now 
I have rejected thee, but to-day I will turn, and take thee as 
my Saviour and Master?” Remember, it makes compara- 
tively little difference to him what we do with him, but it 
will make an eternity of difference what he will do with us, 
You need Jesus much more than he needs you, and the judg- 
ment day will prove this beyond a question. Then, why not, 
for your own sake, take him, and do so at once? 

But the question may be again changed, so as to see its full 
significance. Suppose we make it read, “‘ What will you do 
without Jesus?” The Jewish nation, as represented by their 
rulers, wanted to do without him, and they have been with- 
out him for eighteen hundred years. Have they gained any- 
thing by it? or was it not the most dreadful course that they 
could have adopted for themselves? Had they accepted 
him, there is no telling what glory and honor they might 
not have risen to in this world, Was their action then a 
most dire mistake, and is the same reply to-day a mark of 
wisdom? Which nations to-day are the most blessed, those 
who accept or those who reject him? Which individuals 
to-day are most to be envied, those who are his followers, or 
those who are not? Any person of any information knows 
the correct reply to these questions, 

If you reject Jesus, what will you do in the day of tempta- 
tion, or in the hour of trial, when heart and flesh fail? And 
what will you do when you come to the valley of the shadow 
of death, and, above all, what will you do when he sits on the 
throne of his judgment, and all men (you afbeng them) ap- 
pear before him? Is it not an awful thing to be without 
God and without hope in this world, and then, at the day of 
judgment, without a Saviour? Remember that at that day 
he will do with you what you do with him now. If you 
accept him, he will confess you ; but if you deny him, he will 
deny you. 


New York City, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Y QUESTIONING recall the scenes of the last night of 
Jesus’ life, the last supper, and the farewell words in 
the upper room, the garden, the coming of Judas, the betrayal. 
Let different scholars participate as they answer when you 
ask of the prisoner being led to the house of the high-priest, 
the group of waiting elders and scribes, the false witnesses, . 
Peter’s denial, the silence of Jesus. Then his answer, which i 
they called blasphemy, when the priest asked “ Art thou the 
Christ?” After the priests and elders left for a while, to 
meet again at daylight, how was Jesus treated during the 
rest of the night? 

In the Morning.—As soon as the sun had risen on Friday 
mcrning, elders and priests came together again to consult 
as to what should be done. What had they determined upon 
before this time? They knew that a meeting held in the 
night was unlawful,—that was why the whole council met in 
the morning, all agreeing with what they had said and done 
during the night. They had charged Jesus with blasphemy, 
making himself equal with God; but they had no power to 
condemn him to die, for it must be done by Roman law. 
They wanted him to be crucified, which was the Roman way 
of putting « criminal to death. They knew, too, that the 









































































































































































































Romans would not care for any charge which concerned 
their religion, so they must accuse him of some other crime. 

Delivered to Pilate-—The members of the council agreed 
that he must be sent to the governor for trial. The governor 
was Pontius Pilate, who was then in Jerusalem. His home 
was usually at Cesarea Philippi, but at the time of the pass- 
over, or any great festival, he came to Jerusalem, where 
troops of soldiers were stationed not far from the temple. 
Jesus was bound, perhaps more securely than before, and de- 
livered to Pilate. He was led into the judgment hall where 
Pilate sat as judge. The charges made against Jesus were 
that he called himself a king, that he stirred up the people, 
and refused to pay tribute to the Romans. The priests and 
elders would not enter the hall; they thought themselves 
too holy to enter the house of a Gentile during passover 
time, lest they might be defiled and impure, but they were 
not too holy to have hate and murder in their hearts. 

King of the Jews.—His enemies hoped that Pilate would 
believe that when Jesus claimed to be a king it was treason 
against the Roman officers, who governed all Judea, then 
that he refused to pay tribute to Cesar. Can you prove how 
false that was? What did Jesus say about that when he bor- 
rowed a Roman penny? For what purpose did Peter find a 
piece of money in the mouth ofa fish? Pilate asked Jesus, 
“ Art thou the King of the Jews?” Jesus answered that he 
was a king, but said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
So, surely, he could not have interfered with Pilate as gover- 
nor, or with Cesar as emperor and ruler, Pilate went to the 
Jews, who were waiting outside, and said, “I find no fault in 
him.” They were very angry, and charged many things 
against him; but Jesus made no answer. Pilate wondered 
at his silence, but when he heard from the crowd that in 
Galilee he had “stirred up the people,” he was glad to send 
him to Herod, who ruled in Galilee, but was then in Jerusa- 
lem. Herod was pleased, for he had heard much of Jesus, 
and wanted to see him. His men of war mocked Jesus, and 
put a gorgeous robe on him, and sent him back to Pilate, for 
Herod found no fault in him. 

As He had. Ever Done.—It was the custom for the governor 
at the feast to release one prisoner,—whoever the people 
should ask for. Pilate seemed to think he could in this way 
save Jesus. There was in prison at that time a highway 
robber and murderer named Barabbas, a noted ringleader in 
dangerous riots. The crowd shouted, and called on Pilate to 
do as he had been in the habit of doing, letting one prisoner 
go. Heasked them, “Shall I release unto you the King of the 
Jews?” He knew that it was from envy and hate they had 
delivered Jesus, but when he asked if he should release Jesus, 
they cried, “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” Pilate’s wife sent 
her husband a meseage to “ have nothing to do with that just 
man.” Pilate had said he found no evil in Jesus, yet he per- 
mitted him to be scourged,—beaten with an instrument of 
many-pointed sharp lashes,—and consented that Barabbas 
should be set free. The soldiers dressed Jesus in a king’s 
purple or scarlet robe, and put a crown of thorns on his head 
and a reed in his hands, mocking him with kingly robe and 
crown and scepter. Then Pilate had Jesus led out before 
the wild crowd, and said, “ Behold your King.” Perhaps he 
thought that when they saw his pale face and wounded shoul- 
ders from the scourging, some pity or mercy might yet be 
shown. Pilate asked, ‘What shall I do unto him whom ye 
call the King of the Jews?” 

“Orucify Him, Crucify Him !”—Pilate asked, “ Why, what 
evil hath he done?” What did they continue to cry out? 
Pilate took water, and washed his hands, to show that he 
would have no share in shedding innocent blood; but the 
people said, “His blood be on us, and on our children.” 
How little they knew the misery they were bringing on their 
children! And Pilate did not realize that water could not 
wash away sin when he wickedly, weakly, willingly pleased 
the people by having Jesus scourged and delivered to be 
crucified. 


Lowisville, Ky. 
RS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE high-priests and other enemies of Jesus Christ had 

no right to put him to death unless Pilate the gov- 

ernor gave them leave. They would ask leave, but first they 

must make Pilate the governor believe wrong stories about 

Jesus Christ, or he might sternly refuse, and say, “ This is a 

great and good man. I will save him from you who are so 
wicked and cruel to him.” 

The soldiers again led Jesus away until they came to a 
building made of marble where Pilate sat in a chair of ivory 
or gold. The floor was covered with pictures made of pretty 
stones (mosaic). 3 

The people now told the wrong stories to Pilate, who 
listened and was troubled, for he knew they were false, 
every word. 

It would pave taken great courage to send all these angry 
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people away, and to refuse to allow them to carry out their 
wicked plans, Pilate was afraid to say “No.” He was 
afraid to say “Yes,” for he did not want-6 bear the blame 
(be held responsible) for this terrible wrong. What should 
he do? He would see this prisoner, Jesus Christ, and talk 
with him. Perhaps the prisoner would say or do something 
that would make it easy for Pilate to decide this important 
question without getting himself into trouble. 

Teach that Pilate saw nothing but gentleness and goodness 
in the face of this prisoner. 

The enemies had told Pilate that Jesus claimed to be king, 
meaning a kind of king who would call out armies, and make 
trouble for the governor and his officers. 

Pilate said to Jesus, “ Art thou king?” Jesus answered, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

We are afraid that Pilate did not know very much abont 
heaven, but he must have thought, “A king who owns a 
kipgdom in another world cannot possibly do any harm here 
in my country. I will tell these people he may stay here as 
long as he likes, and they must not harm him.” Pilate went 
back to the enemies, and told them that he could find no 
fault in Jesus Christ. 

Now was the time for Pilate to say “ No,” but he stopped 
to think how easy it would be, and how much trouble it 
would save, to say “ Yes.” In this thought we find our ap- 
plication. Pilate had to think carefully for a while before 
he could make up his mind what todo. Finally he decided 
that he would allow the people to have their own way. Then 
Pilate tried to excuse himself by saying that he must not be 
blamed for whatever happened. 

Explain about the washing of his hands before the people. 

We know already something of the death of our Lord, to 
which Pilate gave his consent, and of the Easter joys that 
followed after he was risen from the dead, and so we will 
leave this story until next Sunday, and talk for a little while 
about true courage, which Pilate so much needed. 

In the application, emphasize true courage rather than 
cowardice. 

After a little free discussion about hesitating between right 
and wrong decisions, allow the children to tell illustrating 
stories, suppressing those which.become too personal. 

Leave the children with the thought that any difficulty 
which comes from deciding to do right—even if it is the 
hardest thing to do—can be overcome by the new strength 
that God sends with every right decision. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


. T THAT Feast ne RELEASED UNTO THEM ONE 
PRISONER.”’—This custom, of which we have no 
other definite record, was pot peculiar either to the Jewish 
nation or tothe Roman province. It was, in fact, a natural out- 
come of a time of national rejoicing, as, in modern times, it is 
not uncommon for an amnesty, more or less general, to be 
proclaimed on the accession of a monarch, Thus, last year, 
the new Czar of Russia marked his accession to the throne by 
a partial liberation of Siberian exiles. In ancient Greece, at 
certain great festivals, a prisoner was set free; also, at the 
Lectisternia of Rome, when the images of the gods were brought 
out in public and laid on couches, a similar custom prevailed. 
“One Namep Baraspas.”—The very name, signifying 
“son of the father,” implies some popular hero, and was proba- 
bly a title assumed by this noted criminal. It is curious that 
Josephus uses the very same word “ notable” in describing 
some brigands of histime. History records a rebellion which 
had occurred about this time, and which had been suppressed 
by Pilate, with circumstances of hideous cruelty. It is pos- 
sible that Barabbas may have been one of the insurgent 
leaders ; but, during the whole period of Roman rule until the 
destruction, the country was never free from predatory bands 
who lived by plunder, under the name of sicarii, and justified 
every crime and atrocity under the plea of patriotism. They 
were regarded by the commonalty with admiration as the 
avengers of the oppressed ; by those who had anything to 
lose, with terror. Their abortive rebellions are several times 
alluded to in the New Testament as those of Theudas and 
Judas of Galilee. These robber bands made the last desper- 
ate resistance tothe Romans, after the fall of Jerusalem, both 
at Masada and Macherus, and were slaughtered to a man. 
Josephus gives a long account of their daring, courage, and 
endurance of every torture that could be devised, as if they 
rejoiced under it. 

“WHEN HE HAD ScouRGED nimM.”—The Jewish law, as 
laid down in the Mishna, strictly forbade the infliction of 
torture, or any what it terms “ prolonged death,” such as 
scourging, on those condemned to die. This is in marked 
contrast with the practice of all heathen nations, as well as 
of the ancient Romans. It was on this very spot that, thirty 
years afterwards, Florus scourged thirty-six hundred Jews, 
the innocent as well as the guilty, since he told them he could 
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not distinguish them,—women and children being alike tor- 
tured; and, as Josephus remarks, did what no one had ever 
dared to do before, scourged and crucified Roman citizens who 
were Jews by birth, sparing none, This was in the year 
A. D. 66, and was but a foretaste of the horrors after the siege 
of Titus. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


* 
“ Art THOU THE KING OF THE Jews?”—The case of the 
Jews in Palestine is worse now than it was in the days of 
Christ, but the fervor of their religious fanaticism has in no 
measure decreased, and they still follow the methods of their 
fathers to secure their ends. Then, they might condemn by 
their law, but they had no right to inflict capital punish- 
ment ; now, they possess no criminal executive powers what- 
ever. Pilate, they knew, would listen to none of their religious 
disputes, so, while they condemned Jesus on a religious issue, 
they had to accuse him of political crime to secure even or- 
dinary attention at the hands of the Roman governor. With 
the Turks to-day, in like manner all questions of religion are 
treated with indifference, not to say contempt, so long as they 
do not affect the faith of Islam; so, while the Jews are as 
ready as ever to condemn for religious offenses, they can ob- 
tain the assistance of the Turkish officials only by means of 
accusation of civil offenses. Thus a youth who wished to 
make profession of Christianity in Safed, escaped from his 
guardians with this object in view. They promptly went to 
the civil authorities and accused him of theft. When arrested 
and brought back to Safed, they sought to obtain possession 
of him by ample briberies. 
The transparent groundless- 
ness of the charge being dem- 
onstrated, the British Consul 
moved the pasha to order his 
release, securities being taken 
from his relatives for hissafety. 
“WHEN HE HAD ScouRGED 
HIM.”—This was a pain and 
humiliation from which Ro- 
man citizenship saved a man. 
The prisoner was stripped, 
bound in a stooping posture, 
and the punishment adminis- 
tered on the back with a 
scourge formed of leather 
thongs, armed at the points 
with bits of iron and pieces 
of sharp bone. The pain was 
excruciating, and, as the 
thongs were not always in 
thorough control, they fell 
sometimes over the head, 
doubled round, and cut the 
face, oiten destroying the eyes. It was not uncommon for 
men to succumb to their injuries after undergoing this terrible 
ordeal, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





Roman scourge or flagellum. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, A Krxo Bovunp (v. 1).—Why was a second meeting of 
the sanhedrin necessary? Who was Pilate? What was his 
character? Why was Christ taken before him? Who were 
really on trial during this coming scene? How? 

2. A Kine Seir-RestTRainep (vs. 2-5).—Of what did the 


* Jews accuse Christ? (Luke 23 : 2,5.) In what sense did 


Christ agree that he was king of the Jews? (John 18 : 36, 37.) 
What royal acts had he performed? (Mark 11: 9-11; John 
2:13-16; Luke 22 : 25-30, etc.) How was Christ’s sell- 
restraint here a sort of proof of his kingship? 

3. A Kine Enviep (vs. 6-10).—What is the account of 
Pilate’s sending Christ to Herod? (Luke 23: 5-12.) Why 
was this a cowardly act? and useless? Why was the release 
of a prisoner suitable to this especial time? (Exod. 12 : 27.) 
What kind of man, probably, was Barabbas? Why did 
Pilate appeal to the people, not the priests? Why was 
Christ envied ?, Why is envy one of the worst of sins? 

4. A Kine Resecrep (vs. 11-15).—What is the incident 
of Pilate’s wife’s dream? (Matt. 27 : 19.) How did the 
priests’ evident influence over the people differ from Christ's? 
What befell Christ during this time of debate? (John 19: 
1-5.) What merciful purpose may Pilate have had in this? 
How did he seek to show his innocence of the great crime? 
(Matt. 27 : 24, 25.) But why could he not get rid of his re- 
sponsibility? What finally induced him to condema Clirisi? 
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May 4, 
(John 19: 6-16.) In what ways do men still commit the 
same sin that Pilate and the Jews here committed? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Before whom was Christ taken after the sanhedrin con- 
demned him? 2 What kind of king did Jesus claim to be? 
3. How did Pilate try to save Christ? 4. With what result? 
5. Why were the people so bitter againg the Lord? 6. Why 
did not Pilate stand out for right against the people ? 

Boston, Mass, 

sS. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What had Peter done while in the palace of the high- 
priest? 2. What rank did Pilate hold? 3, What request 
did the people make of Pilate? 4. Why had the chief 
priests delivered up Jesus? 5. How did Pilate grant the 
people’s request ? 

4a@rThese questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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“ What then shall I do unto him?” 

















| WHY DID HE ANSWER NOTHING ?- 
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HAS HE ANSWERED ME? 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall.” 

“Oh, who'll stand up for Jesus?” 

“* Jesus, and shall it ever be.’’ 

** Must Jesus bear the cross alone.” 

** Alas, and did my Saviour bleed.” 

“ Suffering Saviour, with thorn crown.” 

** Man of Sorrows,’ what a name.” 

**O Christ, what burdens bowed thy head.” 


RAYS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


N THE struggle of spiritual and social forces which led up 
to the crucifixion, evils of all sorts were arrayed against 
pure and absolute goodness. Then alonein history theline was 
drawn with absolute precision. There was no fault found 
in him; every fault combined in enmity to him and for his 
destruction. The individual sins he had rebuked in his 
Jewish hearers, and of which they had not repented, found 
an utterance in the cry “Crucify him!” The class selfish- 
ness and falsehood of parties was arrayed against him, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees joining hands to put out of their 
way this common enemy of all parties, who came to gather 
all men into one brotherhood. 

The part played by Pilate is especially noteworthy as the 
cowardly betrayal of a great social trust. The Roman nation 
was called of God to exemplify in the highest degree the 
principles of legal justice. As truly as the Greek taught the 
world art, and the Jew taught it religion, the Roman taught 
it law. Nearly all the leading conceptions of jural rights 
and procedure are traceable to the Civil Law of Rome. 

Pontius Pilate, the procurator of Judea, was on the ground 
as the chief and chosen representative of all that Rome stood 
for. The bema on which he placed his judgment seat, as he 
came forth to meet the rulers of the Jews and hear their com- 
plaints, was the symbol of Rome as the judge of the nations. 
To a Roman who was alive to all the lofty associations 
of his office, his seat, and his nation, no innocent man could 


have appealed ia vain, That Jesus was innocent even Pilate 
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asserts. He adds one more to the series of witnesses to the 
faultless purity of the Son of man. Yet cowardice and am- 
bition outweighed all sense of duty; and Pilate delivered 
Jesus to be scourged, and sent him to be crucified, rather than 
imperil his own standing with Tiberius Cesar. So he at- 
tained to that dreadful honor of being the one Roman official 
whose name is known to all, gentle and simple, in lands un- 
known to Rome, in the weekly and daily mention of his 
name in that calm utterance which is more dreadful than a 
curse: “Crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

Philadelphia. 
AS 


Lesson Summary 


ESUS is the Judge. Whether he appears before Pilate, 

or Pilate appears before him, Jesus is not on trial, but 

he puts others to the test. As it was of old, so it is to-day. 
Every one of us is being tested in his presence. 

Pilate would have gladly done right, if it had not cost so 
much. Many a professed Christian would hesitate to do 
right to-day if the cost of right doing were as great as it 
seemed to Pilate. ; 

Not only Pilate, but the multitude, was on trial before 
Jesus. The choice was between Jesus and Barabbas, and 
every soul that gave its voice for Barabbas condemned itself, 
and rejected the only Saviour. He who has not accepted 
Jesus as his Saviour is still against Jesus as a Saviour. 

a. 
Added Points 

When evil is to be done, a combination is easily made. It 
is not so easy to secure united endeavor for well doing. 

What a man is charged with, is one thing; what a man is, 
or has done, is quite another thing. Charges in themselves 
are only charges; there may not be a word of truth in them, 

Favor to prisoners is not always an act of mercy or of fair- 
ness. It may be simply a means of seeking popular favor by 
the one in authority. 

Popular clamor is as likely to be-against the best friend of 
the people as against their enemy. 

Courage is needed by a ruler if he would do right in spite 
of the populace. Many a ruler lacks this courage. 

A ruler who yields to popular prejudice, as Pilate yielded, 
has less excuse than Pilate, in these days of fuller light. 

The worst treatment ever given to any man was given to 
the best man who ever lived. Let no man wonder that jus- 
tice is not always done nowadays. 














The New Syriac Gospel Text.* 


EYOND doubt, the most important find made ia 
biblical literature for decades is the new Syriac 
gospel text, covering practically the four entire books, 
Closer investigation may show that it is the most valuable 
document, dealing directly with the New Testament 
text, found since the discovery, by Tischendorf, in the 
same library of the convent cloister on Mt. Sinai, of 
the Greek Codex Sinaiticus. It has not, indeed, at- 
tracted such general attention as did even less important 
finds, such as the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by 
Bishop Bryennios, some ten years ago. Yet this is 
largely caused by the fact that but comparatively few 
scholars are able to make independent researches into 
the merits or demerits of a Syriactext. This is a lament- 
able fact, considering that so large a percentage of the 
best original sources for the study of primitive Chris- 
tianity—fully one-third or one-fourth, as is claimed by 
good authorities—is found in the Syriac, and as yet, to 
a large extent, untranslated and not utilized. Yet, not- 
withstanding this fact, quite a literature on the new 
codex has sprung up in the few months since the new 
text has been issued, contributed not only by the origi- 
nal editors and other English specialists, but also by 
such German specialists as Zahn of Erlangen and 
Nestle of Ulm. 

The published text has been brought out in a form 
worthy of the contents of the volume. Page by page, 
and line by line, are reproduced the rearranged pages of 
the original; while the introduction gives an abundance 
of data necessary to the study of the text, and also fur- 
nishes an interesting picture of the character of a typical 





*The Four Gospels in Syriac. Transcribed from the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest by the late Robert L. Bensly, M A., aud by J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., and by F. Crawford Burkitt, M A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Agnes®mith Lewis. Fdited tor1hbe Syndies of the Universit 
Press, Large 4to, pp. xlvi,3.0. Cambridve, England; At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan & Co. $6 2) net. 

(This cdition is also calied Evangelium §) riace E Cudice Sinaitico ) 

A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of tle Simai‘ic 
Palimpsest. By Agnes Smith Lewis, MR.A.S. dvo, pp. xxxvil, 
239. New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.90 net. 






palimpsest. As The Sunday School Times, in its issue 
of April 22, 1898, published the first announcement made 
in America of this new gospel text, in an article written 
by Mrs. Lewis from Suez, Egypt, it is necessary to give 
here only a brief description of, the published work. 

The upper writing of the palimpsest contains a series 
of sixteen legendary accounts of saintly women, such as 
Thekla, Eugenia, and Justina; a confession of faith, in 
which the first four ecumenical councils are acknowl- 
edged as orthodox ; and a fragment of the Syriac father 
Ephrem on Paradise. This writing dates either from A.D, 
697 or A.D. 778; and the bulk of the material used for the 
preparation of this book consisted of the ‘sheets of the 
Syriac gospel text, the rest being taken mostly from a 
Greek gospel manuscript, considered by Burkitt to belong 
to the fourth century. That the reproduction of this 
text was a work of extraordinary patience and pains- 
taking accuracy, can be readily seen by a closer exami- 
nation of the two photographed pages found opposite the 
titlepage. But nothing short of a careful perusal of 
these pages makes it possible to form a due appreciation 
of the work done by the editors. If the book has any 
fault, it is a negative one, the comparative meagerness of 
the introduction, giving, as it does, barely an outline of 
the actual problems of New Testament textual criticism 
brought to the forefront by this discovery. 

But perhaps it is the part of wisdom to make haste 
slowly in trying to determine the actual position, worth, 
and value of the new text in the critical apparatus of the 
New Testament. The main problem is the relation of 
this text to the Syriac texts already at the command of 
the student. It is now quite generally acknowledged 
that the Syriac Vulgate, the Peshitto, is the result of a 
constant revision of the text which did not reach its 
conclusion until about the year 400, this revision being 
probably made on the basis of u Greek text prepared at 
Antioch, It is also generally believed that the frag- 
mentary Curetonian Syriac text of 1858 is the remnant 
of an older text than the Peshitto. But considerable 
controversy has been going on as to the position of the 
Syriac text of Tatian’s Diatessaron, especially as to its 
ante-dating or post-dating the Curetonian text. Natu- 
rally, the data have not yet been sufficiently investigated 
to determine just the place to assign this new text in this 
body of critical helps. This must be the first point to be 
settled by the investigations now so auspiciously begun, 
Burkitt claims that the arguments for the priority of 
the Diatessaron break down when applied to the new 
Sinaitic text. Nestle is in doubt on this question, while 
Zahn, as the outcome of a close scrutiny, the results 
of which are given in the Theologisches Literaturblatt of 
Leipzig, numbers 1, 2, and 3 of the current year, shows 
that the new text is more closely related to the Diates- 
saron than is the Curetonian, Indications abound to 
show that the new text, one of the oldest extant in New 
Testament literature, will for a long time engage the 
attention of those able to work on the solution of its 
enigmas. .2 

For those who are not able to do this, the translation 
of Mrs. Lewis will be a welcome substitute for the origi- 
nal, with which may also be compared How the Codex 
was Found: A Narrative of Two Visits to Sinai,—the 
report of Mre. Lewis’s twin sister, Mrs, Margaret Dunlap 
Gibson, who aided her in the discovery and photograph- 
ing of the palimpsest. The translation here given aims 
at a reproduction of the original with all its peculiarities, 
so far as this can be done in an English version. It con- 
tains also a chapter telling of the discovery of the codex, 
and discusses the relation of this text to the other Syriac 
version, introducing, in this connection, a lot of new 
material. It is interesting to note that Professor Harris 
believes that a third and still older writing can yet be 
deciphered in portions of the codex. In marginal notes 
special attention is drawn to important readings in the 
Cureton, Codex Bezae, the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions. One index of twenty-two pages catalogs the 


peculiar readings of the Sinaiticus, and another of nine - * 


pages catalogs the interpolations. A facsimile of the 
couclusion of Mark and the beginning of Luke is also 


added. 
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The Literary Shop, and Other Tales. By James L. Ford. 
iene pp. vii, 298. New York: George H. Richmond & 
Co. $1.) 


A humorous treatment of the business side of litera- 
ture makes up the greater part of this book,—the work 
of an American humorist. Amusing sketches are given 
of Mr. Robert Bonner, and other patrons of the writers of 
their day. The remaining “ tales” are chiefly skits on 
society reporters, popular dramatists, and the like. Their 
humor is up to the average of the weekly comic paper, 
but not much more, The interest of the book lies in the 




































































































































































































































portraits, recognizable through the ele- 
ment of caricature, in the first part. 








A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an allwance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, ho , 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent wpon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 
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No safer or more efficacious remedy can be 
had for coughs, or any trouble of the throat, 
than “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
Recalied stormy times. “ Well, that looks 
natural,” said the old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of ordi- 


nary mi'k that failed on accountof the storm. “It’s 
the Galil Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 








Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s 
NEW BIOGRAPHY 
John Greenleaf Whittier 


Life and Letters. By Samvur. T. PIcKarRp. 
With seven portraits and views. Second 
edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $4. 

“A model of biography and of careful editing of 
the papers left by the greatest of New England poets, 
the poet who far beyond any other interpreted the 

New land thought, life, and conscience of his 

time."’—Boston Advertiser. 


George William Curtis 


By Epwarp Cary. With a portrait. 
edition. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Mr. Curtis, as traveler, author, lecturer, editor, 
and reformer, filled most honorably a conspicuous 
place in the history of the closing century. is biog- 
rapher has performed his task excellently.” — Zhe Con- 
gregationalis(, Boston, 


Lucy Larcom 


Life, Letters, and Diary. 





Third 


By the Rev. DANIEL 


D. Avpison. With fine new portrait. 
Third edition, 16mo. $1.25. 
“ The book is deeply interesting, and her correspond- 
ence with Whittier, Holmes, ongfellow. Phillips 


Brooks, and other eminent persons, isdelightful read- 
ing.” — land P88, 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. With'a full index. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.50. 


“This volume is an admirable supplement to the 
complete edition of Thoreau’s writings. ... Asan ad- 
dition to his biography, this work isa revelation which 
¥ hyena will greatly prize.”’— The Outlook, New 

or 


Frances Power Cobbe 


Her enneneny. With a portrait and a 


picture of her home. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
Ittop. $4. 

“Tt is distinctly charming as it is exceptional to 
come upon a writer who bas lived a long life, and joy- 
fully ack nowled, that it has been a happy one.” — 
London Tele 
Maria Edgeworth 
Life and Letters. By A. J.C. Hare. With 

a portrait and view of her home. 2 vols, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top. 5 
“Merely to read her letters is to tidy upone’s mind.” 
— London Speaker. 


Pushing to,the Front 


Or, Success Under Difficulties. By Orison 
Swetr MARDEN. With 24 excellent por- 
traits of Famous Persons. /i/th thousand, 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

“We wish it might be placed in every library, every 
school, and every home im the land. It must arouse 


in every one who reads it aspirations for a better, more 
successful, more useful life.”— Home Journal, N. Y. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


“GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
pot found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At poten from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 














The Westminster 
«Series 


Lesson Helps 2™4 
Illustrated Papers 


Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Sabbath-schools preparing to 
open their sessions forthe spring 
and summer months, are re- 
quested to send for a sample set 
of the Westminster Series of 
Lesson Helps and Illustrated 
Papers for teachers and scholars 
of every grade. The new QuEs- 
TION Lear, which was begun 
this year, has met with great 
favor. The WESTMINSTER 
TEACHER, prepared by Dr. J. R. 
Miller, is used not only by Pres- 
byterians, but in other denomi- 
nations, and is especially help- 
ful to young teachers. Send for 
samples of the Westminster Les- 
son Card for younger scholars. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Ministry of the Spirit 

By A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
Portrait of the Author. Introduction by F. B. 
Meyer, of London. PRICE, $1. 


“The most superb book on the subject of which it 
treats that hasever been published. It is Dr. Gordon 
at his best, and that is saying enough.”—Arthur 7. 


The Argument for Christianity 
By George C. Lorimer, D.D. 


12mo, pp. 486. PRICE, $2. 
“The treatment is thoughtful and earnest, with a 
| oe = the various subordinate themes.”— 
“ Strengthening and cheering.” — The Mid-Continent. 


“An unusually interesting as well as forceful 
book.’’—St. Louis terian, 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


PHILADELPHIA,— Boston ,— NEw YorK,— CHICAGO, 
Sr. Louis,—DALLAS,—ATLANTA. 


***Bible Dictionary and 
Concordance Combined:-- 


A complete and well-illustrated book of reference for 
Sunday-school teachers and Bible students. 700 pages, 
500 illustrations, seven beautifully colored maps 
Palestine. Fine cloth with marbled edges. Sent, post- 
, on receipt of price ($2.50). 
PAUL A. MILLER, Box 10, Rowzerville, Pa. 








to dessert. Mailed 
Cleveland Bakin 
8x Fulton St., New York. 





A Model Cook. 


She can bake, she can broil, she can fry, 
Ne’er a cake does she spoil, nor a pie, 
She’s perfectly neat, 
Her temper is sweet, 
And this is the reason why,— 
She uses Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


Receipt Book Free. 
78 pages, covering the whole subject from soup 
on receipt of stamp and address. 
Powder Co., 
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And Memor: 


GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895 


Gems, by Faith Latimer, 30 cents 
per dozen ; = }y3 100, 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 
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THE OLD GUDE-BO00K. 
OVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 

AAMONG THE BIRDS. 
AK FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE COSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
Music, Recitations, ete. 

Price, 5 cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 
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THE LAND 
PALMS. A Scripture-Cantata for the Choir and Sunday® 
fine. Price 30c.4 


_F. 
CHICAGO, 40 W. Madison st.; NEW fore. iA Rast 234 st! 
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CHILDREN’S HOSANNAS. 
SUMMER BLOSSOMS. 
THE CHILDREN’S KING. 
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Children’s Day Services 


The Spring Gospel. By Miss Owens. Music b 
Prior,,Cassel, Baltzell, ‘Semmes and-Lorenz. Preemi. 
nently a flower service, Fresh, striking, and easy. 
Songs full of the life and vigor of spring. 

The Children’s Convention. By Jessie H Brown. 
age by E. 8, Lorenz. Full of snapand go. The text 
is of the brightest and best, full of vim and vigor, and 
the music is in keeping, spirited and inspiring. 
Prices of the above services: Five cents each ; 50 cents 
per dozgn ; #4 per hundred, ali 
Score for Orchestra of ten pieces, for either of 
the above, $1; extra parts, 15 cents each. 

-*A FLOWER CANTATA: 
The Rainbow Fete; or, The National 

Text by Jessie H. Brown, Music by E.8 


Lo This is a th hiy delightful cantata, fuli 
renz. @ tho! . 
of the most striking and ering effect and the 


fod 





at the climax, closing with a tableau which 
combines the beauty of youth with a tropical profu- 
n of color,all so richly and harmoniously blended 
that the resulting ect_picture cannot to carry 
the audience by storm. Yet it isall really very sim- 
plein arrangement, and easy and inexpensive to pre- 
pare. Music interspersed throughout with ls, 
marches, recitations, dialogues, and tableaux. 
Price: 30 cents per copy ; or, $3 per dozen, postpa: 
Score for Orchestra. $5 for orchestra of 10 pieces. 


Children’s Day Treasury, No. 5, new this year, 
avery rich and abundant collection of striking and 
attractive recitations, dialogues, exercises, and songs 
for the little folks as well as for the large ones, 10cts, 
each ; $1 per dozen, postpaid. 

LORENZ & CO., WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Dayton, O. 164 Fifth Ave., New York. 


** The Children’s 
Day Festival.”’ 





By A. Beirly. 
A 16 page Sabbath-school program of 30 numbers 
for “‘ Children's Day.” Beautiful songs for young and 


old, with choice reading and recitations, 


4 recitations and a choice 4-page 
Fre e aun suited to the program 


«Lhis Program is without a Peer... 


CASH RATES.—$3.50 per 100 copies, express not 
paid ; $4 per 100 copies, postpaid ; cents per dozen 
copies, postpaid ; 5 cents per single copy, postpaid. 


50,000 copies sold 
of my Christmas programs last ewe Truly won- 
derful! The sale of “The Children’s Day Festi- 
vai” will be much larger, as it is a better program. 


Address all orders direct to 


ALFRED BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





HILDREN’S DAY 
CONSIDER THE LILIES 

Four Children’s Day services, each onea gem. Re- 
sponsive readings, new music, and recitations. Price, 


5c. each; 100 copies id.. Samples of any 
Soren aunt the tee. wa Wibe ke 2% Bromfield 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

Bible Story, for primary. 


CHILDREN’ 
DAY EXERCISES Bors new. ,°.gents enc: 
Recitatio 


Bend for list. Children’s Day ns, 15 cents. 
Children’s Day Concert Book, 50 cents. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Day Services 


Send ten two-cent stamps for five sample services. 
Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 
The constant de- 


Simmend ee a musical song hts First Senares’s 


ne 
v,? necessitates a new tion of the n’s 





The Children’s Festal Day, 
with music, The Children’s 

















Da marterly of 1894, 5c. per copy ; $3.50 per 100, not 
prove: Fairbank & Rolison.257 Wabash Av.,Chicago. 
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xeomasNpison & Sons, 83 East i7th &..N.¥. 
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ay-school worker. 


A Teacher’s Personal Preparation 
By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents—in stamps, if you.wish—The Sunday School Times 
will be sent for ten weeks to any one who is not at present a subscriber. 
A ten weeks’ trial is a fair trial, and ten cents is a little price for the 


Apart from the test, you might wisely pay many times ten cents for 
three of the articles to appear in the paper within.the next ten weeks. 
you will see from their titles and authors, they will be of exceptional in- 


Recent Explorations in Babylonia 
By Professor Hermann \V. Hilprecht 


A ten-cent trial subscription for the next ten weeks includes these arti- 
If the paper has already proved helpful to you, no doubt you will be 
glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks, on‘trial, to a fellow-teacher. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Child-Life in Japan 


By Mrs. J. C. Hepburn 
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THE BOOK 
FOR 
THIS YEAR 


SALVATION 


SONGS |: 


For Sunday-schools, Gospel Meetings, 
and Young People’s Societies. 
BY CHAS. H. GABRIEBL:-* 


In making this book, the motto was :“* Mork coop 
SONGS THAN WERE EVER BEFORE PRINTED IN ONE 


BOOK.” It contains 224 


New and old favorites, 


Compare al SonG@s with other books. Price, 


35 cents ; $30 per 100. 


Concert Exercise for Children’s Day 


Lilies 
anthems, bi 


dialogue and kinde: 


Palmer Hartsough and . H. 


Cenateting of agen Ps school 
t songs, rose an 


poetic recitations. 
for little folks. By 
ite Price, 5 cts.; 


70 cts. per dozen ; $4 per 100, post, 


FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. oth St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; or, 40 Bible House, New York 





NEW IN MUSIC 











ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. ®y 


Curtis and 


Flerio, Price, 50 Cents. 


Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,50c 
{N BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By K. E. Jomes. Price, 5 Cents. 

ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 5 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 


25 Cents. 


CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 


flten. Price, 2% Cents. 


THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 


veniles and adults. By 


Eaton. Price,30c. 


Tew JOMN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, OHICAGO, 
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READY MAY 15. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. OGDEN. 


A fine collection of new and original Sunday- 
schoo} songs by by this popular author, with con- 
js “Woo. bal com 


gic. ti im a paper. sent on receipt of 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76E. thSt,, N.Y. 
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Haverford College 


Ninz miles from Philadelphia 


For information address the pretacet emesis. Pa. 
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Chautauqua System Schoot ot Arts 


of Summer Study-1895 4< courses by 
geeoors —- me ohns Hopkins, Univer- 
of Chica; horough college work. 
ool of + rtodepartments and 1 
courses. Concent wae a specialty. Best 
m aculty from Teachers College, 
Schools of Sacred we. ny 


Literature. Courses b 
leadi: specialists in Biblical literature. aby 
—, ior —— 

of Music, Expression, and Ph 
ical St Bdasation ‘Well-organized decamestane 
tge of specialists. Normal courses for 
the training of teachers. 
environment of the Chautauqua sum- 
mer student includes beautiful natural surround- 
ings, contact with famous men and women, 
varied physical exercise, lectures, concerts, 
rang and rational recreation of all kinds. 
Cost Living and Tuition at the Minimum. 
dress W. A, Duncan, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


4 
4 
PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1887. 4 

Mra, EpwWIn 8. JoHNSTON. 4 
Dear Sir; I never saw worse stammerers 4 
than some of those you brought to me,and 4 
the cure that was Leben res upon them was 4 
very this and truly wonderful, [am willing 4 
to are this in writing,ortellittoanyonewho 4 
may calluponme, Yours truly, 4 
Ino. WANAMAKER, 4 

18th and Chestnut Sts. 4 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 4 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 4 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. Johnston’s } 
Institute, 10838pring Garden St., Philadelphia. q 
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Stuy omar 

LA\ 

HOME on 

IP NTR vind Vinci 


Fite you for « trcat 
canzrer; Also couRss 

A famous school, a Begutifal ott. a delightful My 

son, SUMMER SCHOOL. Special work. 4 sa 
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— BUSINESS Law. 
ready. Postalcard suffices. RocHgsTER 


2000 students tell 

= the stay of ons of success. 

eae Correspondence School of Law, 

No. tana Building, DETROIT, MICK. 

THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 

2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. 
Acadeniic, soltege preparatory, and musica: 14 

year. For illustrated catalog and references, address 
r. & Mra, 7m JAMEA R. DANFORTH, 











MAassaCHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Soden ha! three collegiate courses. Music and 
mepeineres, panies 8, and obsefvatory. 
The aifty nt nin ear opene ae tase 2, 1895. Board 
The aityeniainy 8. MEAD, President. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
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THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES 
AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve | ie Reinsurance and all 


cescecesnsesase sossoeeescesortes 2,106,141.72 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS, P, PE Pre. 


76,973-74 


sident, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 


Thos. H, Rontqumety, 
Israel Morr 
Pemberton A Fiutchinson, 
Alexander Bi 
ey ohn 8, Gerhard, 


WM. F, WILLIAMS, ts Sec, 
WM. J 


. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS : 


ey P. Perot, 
EF. Gillingham, 
Charles & Whelen, 


Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





8% 


ATLANTA 1ST. MORTGAGES 





in 20 minutes. 


4 





Send for circulars. LAWTON 
20 Vesey St., New York, 


O nishea, SOUTHERN L 1OAR CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
ECRETARIES. 
The ‘The “SIMPLEX” ts the 
. easiest, cleanest t, a 
Si m plex cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
ry an exact fac-simile of the 
rinter original writing. 
Requires no — or Gesning, 
4 always ready , and save its cost 
100 copies of over and again in sending out 
any writing ordrawing | R0tices. It costs but little ($3 to $10). 


&Co., 





Ask your Stationer for them 


The Leading 
Writing Papers 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND 


and BUNKER HILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer, 


Samuel Ward Com 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, 











Bushnell's P ba grey be Books win golden 





EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND $625. 


. a teh iclan ay? iinere, 


rm. . Tarke 
nae: Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam AY. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


tours, 


and upwards, 





OSTON oT AREeeie INSTITUTEand 
ooL. finers open. P 4 
and poor welcome. 41 Fremont 


TRAINING-SC 


Street. Boston. 





Agents wanted to sell a a4 cares gold, under-feed 


fountain-pen. Best pen m 


commission. Golden-rod Pen Co., 


rooklyn, N.Y. 


mw forsample. Good 





Teachers Wanted 4merican Teachers: Buresu, 


19th year. 





also mak fect copies. as very 
ag know. Peptationers oon pila them. 
L wrr, 106 8. 4th St., Phila 


ma aLVAH PR | 


4 Mass. 


The “ Up-ro-DaTR” Automatic Ink- 
stand has a PNEUMATIC STOPPER, 
which ee epeeant poeventaevar, 

nk ec 


oration, saves waste. 


~annot spill 


No. 2,50 cents; No. 3,60 cents, by mail. 
The PNEUMATIC STOPPER ‘alone, to 
fitany inkstand, 25 cts. At your deal- 


ers or sent 
WILSO 


359 Broadway, New York. 


mail, Send for circular. 
SIMPSON, & 


co., 











MANUFACTURING 


RUBBER STAMPS 


—— 
Pleasan: 


By our improved 
York” Vulcanizer, is 
Profitable work, requiring little Fam 
tal. Circulars free. Mention 


this paper. 


Meriden, 


BARTON MFG. CO., 
338 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR 01 
PRINTING 


SAVES MONEY! 
Makes money print- 
ing for others, ype 
ries Bear sprinted 


PRES rules. Stamp for cat- 
ards, ciroulars, Oe tofienee’ 
Press for printing, ™ 

@ small paper 


ete.. sutenery. 
KELSEY &CO. 





- Conn 








Machines Rented or Sold on Installments. 
THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 604-6 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. 


PRICES CUT ON ALL MAKES 
te YPEWRITERS ann SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 





When Sold for Cash, Delivered Free 
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cent a month ! 


One Cent Does It 


Attractive Lesson Helps, such as win the scholars to an interest 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 Cents a Year 


In a package of 5 or more 
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in Bible study, supplemented by Questions to be Answered in 
Writing; bright, helpful Stories, by widely popular writers, ac- 
companied by Pictures reproduced from original drawings ; Letters 
from young people, with helpful comments by the Editor,—and all for a 
No wonder that thousands subscribe to 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specimen Copies Free 
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Wear Like Iron 


THE. 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED” 


SILK GLOVES 


A Guarantee in every pait. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to 
Juxiivs Kayser & Co., New York, 













Healthy and | 
Happy Mother 


put corsets on their 
rowing Children? 


of you 
DON th 1 but be 








THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF 
THE COAT SLEEVE. 

Holds the cuff in exact! 

the same position at ali 
mes, Just i = 


wearers have been 
ing. Will last a lifetime. 





BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Will save their 


Cannot €st out of order. rice in 


laund jis in onemonth. Put Holder in the back 





buttonhole of the the cuff, with clasps open, place cuft 
| In position in coat sleeve after coat is on, then press 
| down on the outside of the coat sleeve ‘closing me 
| clap, thus the jaws of the holder will fasten 
sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the sae Oe or 
thelr tection, can ne changed fy gay somovs the 
ample Fr, prepa mai ots. 
Agents oune ll ai aight. ’ 
THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER CO. 
85 Dearborn Street Ch 





ann 









w+ De \¢ DiBi® 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 


colles is equa) to two of ony other k 
, and wear Lg * A box Ss ten 
'paira of of cuffs for twenty-five cen 

r of cuffs by mail for 


Addr 
IBLE CO LLAR co 


ANY 
7 Presklin’ 8t., New York. 4 Exchan 


hange P!., Boston. 


ir you are going to pa 

House or any part o iyo 

can save monmey—at te 

per cent.— sending us a 
ALL ==: of rooms price 

to paper and ag w 


Oe eee APER sire and we 

—~ yt of the most suitable 

mithourgulde =P oe SAMPLES 
y in home decora- 


Sol area heme, dere 
Wal @ are the la 

of Wall Papers in ieus. One 
good Agt. or pape apes homens eee 
ed in eve: 

large ple book 


to sell on 
sample books—price 


CHAS. M. nN. KILLEN, 
Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WALL PAPER 32% {0.8 gro 


samples. $i will buy ha: 
. icsied 4 y Saupe opager end border 
books. $1. ‘Thos. J. WYERS, 1200 1206 | Market ae, Polke 


WALL PAPER _ 























| Kayser & Allman 77) Market ®t. 


Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 


Phila, 





















































































































































































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 4, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than ) 154, earrea we 


Terms of { Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rutes include postage: 


Ome Copy, ONE VOAT........02.cccccoseverencseesccces cevereees $1.50 
Oue copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
de mts, 7.00 $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 


wilt supplied with as many copies as may de- 
sired, at the een yearly club rates: 
number of co as aero than one) mailed 


1,00 each, 
fes ina package to one address, 
age thus sent is addressed to 
‘ Speeet cit dnd no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 
The rs for a club be ordered sent 
to individ val addresses at $1.00 each, and et AY 
to one address, at fifty cents eac enso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school ¢ t their mail matter from one ffice, and 


ual ty nate 


others In the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent —* ngly. Thisapplies to Pa 
age clubs at fifty to the exten 


large packages He + be salvided. Dye smaller packages 
of five or more coples each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid 1 oe in a club of 
either character. The free copies te clubs 
cannot ee ~ sent separately, but on included in 


the 
A Aditiome y be made at any time to a club—such 
additional Submorigtions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
a 2 . rtionate share of the year! club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
on ma subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
eh a the papers may be ge ulred, 
of Address. ribers to whom the 
he mani mailed, pSoperntaly at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fr gnod can have the address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the cgpecrin. 
tion, when it has over six months to run. .When it 
has but six months or leas to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
© pechage club oy intends sochanas isor her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an éxtra 
copy as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers Fen | to have the direction of a paper 
ged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whieh ithas been fan dresses should include 
both county and stat 
Ifa club Jubscription is renewed by some other 
wy one who sent the air ous subscript 
such onlies the publishers by stating that 
the club he rameesae ‘or es the place of the one 
formed last b 
Ge Gla tall tae bees 09 cekclal sequest "The 
me r, unless by 5 e 
fora club’ will invar ly he dacemtinned 
Rithee be Seg pena ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
= gh oy no fh i fth to enabl 
ugh copies of any one issue of the paper to e e 
all the teac ers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 








FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Pos 
the following rates, which include postage : 


of the 
nion at 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more oe, one year, 6 shillings eac 
To ministers an ssionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 

a package to ty address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribe 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half- ‘yearly y subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pares 5 Se direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


age treat 


‘Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 






















ked 
ober cine Ww will not be responsible 
_ e not 
for bel results from inferior 


aCKEL . WORKS, , Troy, N.Y 


LADIES!!! 


Do you likeacu Good Tea 
If 80, send this* PS " and 15 path 
in stamps , and we will mail you 
a \& Ib. sample best tea imported. 
Any kind yous may select. wes 
Teas, coffees, et powder, 
and spices, Send nrvne terms. 





Cco., P.R. Le 
The GREAT AMERICAN TEA FR 


P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., 


WHITMAN'S Pure, 


Mix with 
INST QNTANEOUS 


ope 


Consumption 


is amenable to treatment. Hope, 
courage, proper exercise, and, 
from the inception of the disease, 
the continual use of Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, are necessary. 

Keep up good courage, and 
with the use of this most nourish- 
ing and fattening preparation re- 
covery is probable in the first 
stages, and may be accomplished 
even when the lungs are seriously 
involved. Stop the excessive 
waste (and nothing will do it like 
Scott’s Emulsion), and you are 
almost safe. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute ! 
Settp Rowan,ST. All Grugyiste. 50c.and $1. 
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soryrieet. * 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes its appearance and quickly, too. 


a cake, ie 36. 








LUXURY 














that’s what they all 
It’ Gone ti about © Gorn 
after using A-Corn ‘salve 3 removes 
the toe corn every time. Better still— 
no pain, no poison. By mail, 15 cents. 
Giant Chemical Company, Phila. »Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
and pom by thousands of housekeepers. Your 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Age 
of 
Reason 


Is the name given frequently to 
this present century. We have out- 
grown old fogy notions. Because 
“‘our grandmothers used lard” is no 
argument in favor of it to-day. They 
had good lard, far different from 
the present factory product. Physi- 
clans found that much of the pre- 
yailing dyspepsia and indigestion 
was due to the use of lard in the 
preparation of food. Then modern 
science came to the front, and Cot- 
tolene was evolved. When the his- 
tory of our time is written it will 
be known also as 


The Age 
of 
Cottolene 


The only substitute for lard. Made 
of pure cotton seed oil and beef 
suet, it isthe only healthful shorten- 
ing known. Like other successful 
preparations, Cottolene has many 
imitators. 


REMEMBER THIS. The 
genuine is put up in one, three 
and five pound tins with the trade 
mark—a steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. Made 
only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 

Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 

Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 








Ss wi ught to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. | 


OAR ay ! AyLigiT ! 


KN Vi SiDAY 


bell, and Supt. 


s On 


y ihev. Lyman . Abbott, — 


By J with pathos, humor, fact and story, s 

1 erase with £50 Tort ay from lash 
2 of real life. M * Every- 
one ioe and cries over it, and pv are as iby thow- thou- 
sands, BF 1000 more Agents wanted—men an 
Oise toe: $200 a month made. Send for Tones to ‘gout, nts, 
si eee ois ee of the beautiful engravings. Address 
PUBLISHING O0., Moreierd, Coan, 


OF 


CURIOSITIES i: BIBLE 


10,000 Prize Questions pertaining to persons, places, 

and things, with key, Also, Rible studies, readings, 

prayer-meeting outlines, concert exercises, 

talks, ost thoughts, reference tables, maps, etc, 606 
Post free on receipt of price, Le yt ne 

find at sie sales and big aS One agent, In July, 1894. 

sold Z68copies, E. B, TREAT, Publisher, NewYork. 


-WANTED-- 


A few reliable men to canvass for most complete and 
best known nurseries in the United States, My ; 
inducements. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester 
Agents selling “The Compendiam.” 
Ex perience moss by Outfit 
t book this 


free for the postage, 10c. Act quick 
season, BIBLE Hovuss,51 N.7thst. ‘ Piiledelphia. Pa, 

footy Lar Locks & 
cone, Som 
free - 4-~ 
hts. 


WANTED Ahr 


@day. PWrite quick. BROWARD a CO., Box eh 




















are making morethan 618 per week 














EARLES’ GALLERIES 


816 
[ PICTURES | cy, Sitaut | MIRRORS 
PHILADELPHIA _ 


















And that ought to 


them out? 





water, 
CH OLATE. 





“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


doom of bar soap. This rubbing with soap 
may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
enough, but can’t you see how it wears 


Follow the 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better than 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearline 
saves the rubbing—that ought to settle it. 


BEWAR 


ine.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send if back, +3 








be enough in itself to seal the 


directions that come on 


Peddlers will tell you ‘* this is as 
good as” or “‘the same as Pearl- 
If your 












Simon Stone 


[By “ Father Taylor,” chaplain to seamen, Boston. } 


IMON STONE, he spied a boat. 
“ Oh, here is a boat! ” cried Simon Stone. 
“ T’ve a mind to try if this boat will float ; 
I'll fish a spell, if I go alone.” 


“Oh, ‘no! ” said the rest, “‘ we are going too.” 

“ Then j jamp aboard,” "said Simon Stone. 

bie Be we g to the boat, a happy crew. 
ouldn’t you like to have counted one ? 


They pote and they rowed, they sailed and 


Small luck, small luck,”’ said Simon Stone. 
They tried and tried, and they failed and failed, 
Till they ached i in every muscle and bone. 


They finesse, and dipped, and they hauled and 
os omy a te oa for our pains,” said Simon Stone. 
“ Hark !” cried one, for somebody call ed, 
“Who can be out on the shore alone?’ 


‘ Never mind who, pull away, pull away!” 

* Let’s give it up.” Said Simon Stone: 
“We have fished all night, we may fish all day. 
Let’s quit; I’m going as ashore for one.” 


Then the strange voice called from the shore 


again. 

“‘ Listen! listen!” said Simon Stone. 
And now in the dawn they see Him plain, 
Walking along the shore alone. 


. Bo 8, have ye anything | there to eat?” 

ot « fin nor a scale,” said Simon Stone ; 

“ Not a crumb of bread, not a morsel of meat, 
Not a thing to offer a hungry one.” 


Bas 4 met to starboard, and then you’!l 


cri “te voice. “ Let’s do it,” said Simon 
the net with a willing mind. 


So aan dropped 
There’s a haul,” cried every 


“* Heave, 
one. 


They tugged and they hauled, but they hauled 
in vain. 

“‘ Let’s drag it ashore,” said Simon Stone. 

So they dragged and dragged with might and 


main. 
**Tt’s the Lord,” spoke softly Cousin John, 


“ What?” “What?” “What?” cried the rest 
in the boat. 
% ve at you are saying?” quoth Simon 


Sto 
“The Lord ? 
coat,”’ 
In a trice he had it, and had it on. 


Why, here then, give me my 


“Why, what in the world are you going todo?” 
‘“‘1’m going ashore,” said Simon Stone, 

As he sprang, without any more ado, 
Overboard into the sea alone. 


Then the rest, they looked and said with asmile, 
“What a man, to be sure, is Simon Stone! 
He’s up to some queer thing all the while.” 
“ How he loves the Lord!” said Cousin John. 


Oh! he swam for life and he swam for love, 
Till he stood on the shore with the Lord 
alone. 
Who knows, but he and the Lord above, 
How the Lord spake sweet to Simon Stone ? 


Now tell me, boys, both old and young, 
Did you ever hear of Simon Stone ? 

And have you guessed the riddle I’ve sung, 
And is ita story you’ve always known ? 


Then tell me if ever you loved like him, 
lf ever you felt like Simon Stone: 
“Whether I run or fly or swim, - 
I must have a word with the Lord alone.” 


CHD 
Things Near Home 


[From “Tom Brown's School Days.”’} 


OU who are born into these racing 
railroad times, when there’s a great 
exhibition, or some monster sight, every 
year; and you can get over a couple of 
thousand miles of ground for three pound 
ten, in a five weeks’ holiday; why don’t 
ou know more of your own birthplaces? 
You’ ’re all in the ends of the earth, it 
seems to me, as soon as you get your necks 
out of the educational collar, for midsum- 
mer holidays, long vacations, or what 
not. Going round Ireland with a return 
ticket, in a fortnight; dropping your cop- 
ies of Tennyson onthe tops of Swiss moun- 
tains; or pulling down the Danube in 
Oxford racing-boats. And when you get 
home for a quiet fortnight, you turn the 
steam off, and lie on your Cite | in the 
aternal garden, surrounded by the last 
batch of books from Mudie’s library, and 
half bored to death. Well, well! I know 
it has its good side. . You all patter French 
more or less, and perhaps German; you 
have seen men and cities, no doubt, and 





have your opinions, such as they are, 
































May 4, 1895 
about schools of painting, higha eet all 
that; have seen the pictures at en 
aaa the Louvre, aod know “ awe of To Wear, 

ur krout, All I say is, you don’t know 
your own lanes and woods and fields. or Not to Wear 
Though you may be chockful of science, 
not one in twenty of you knows where to () (Om CTS 
three miles off, ey the bap-bee re 
wood-sage are g or. And as for the ’ : 
country legends, the stories of the old That s the questiom—whether 
gable-ended farmhouses, the place where B tis better to don the new-styled 
the last highwayman turned to bay, where greasy skirts*—Ah, there’s the 
the last ghost hee Foy bd = parson, rub—and yet it requires but 
they’ve gone out of date altogether. : 4 
Now, fa my time, when we got home by little rubbing to clean the 










find the wood-sorrel, or bee-orchis, which 

row in the next wood, or on the down 
the last skirmish was fought in the civil garb or suffer the annoyance of 
wars, where the parish butts stood, where 








the old coach, which put us down at the skirts with 

cross-roads with our boxes, the first day of 

the holidays, and had been driven off by 

the family coachman, singing ‘‘ Dulce 

domum” at the top of our voices, there 

we were, fixtures, till black Monday came ‘ 
round, We had to cut out our own T E MARK. 


i within " hig or a om The perfect soap for washing white goods or any goods 
ome. nd 80 we go 0 now a e . . . 
country folk, end their ways and songs and of dainty color and texture. Try it. 5c. per piece at 
stories, by neaet ont went week the mode, the grocer’s. Made only by 

and woods, and hills, again and again, till 

we made friends of them all. We were The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Berkshire, or Gloucestershire, or Yorkshire New York, 
boys; and you’re young cosmopolites, be- 
longing to all counties and no countries. 





They do not rust, shrink, leak, give 
taste to water, nor allow foreign sub= 
Stances to get in. They can be put 
in garret or barn and thus are protected 

















Ord-r. Send for price list and 
designe for substructure and 
ornamental water supply. 










Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 





SUN PASTE 



































‘FOR GENERAL. } "FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
ought to be on the edge BLACKING APPLIEDAND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
of your dress skirt. Is It? POLISHED WITH A BRUSH Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 
neti niiebise* wile CME TT AE AT AF AT AT AT AT ANE A AP AP LY EY TE TT 
x npr eeps the's \ x 
imam THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, s 
e = \ 
A ER BM ates Biles see | RENCE Dor MRTNCE owe at | Rebs rset to tine how ermolety Se kamen 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. NN eee SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, s claad this entire Line of manufaature because of ity idee, 
Pie SSCP ODN) Y pave BEEWIN HIGH REPUTE FOR YEARS. }y| 5 iets sis mln!) Wun te mad 
w ge: mper, the power 
ea we han ‘ Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. , mill, ‘the steel towers, fixed and tilting, the mate 
4 ” the improved irrigating an? other umps, the all 
2 ELASTIC MEDIUM-FINE coTTon HALF HOSE, STYLE 1888, @ 25c., POST-PAID. Ss pole saw—one of the most popular things we ever put out 
# S kj r in NM ee 
Bs HOCKINGS: | [eerste ren | ene ny ARES 5 a 
ae VARICOSE tsar WEAK < 1 and 1 rib for Boys and Girls, " : ra, “ 400, “ “ N Siena oe papel bt yn BI iter: 
53 KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME Siete SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. § | fiaing tories high. his wil give it 14 more ere of Seor 
ve AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. ETE TA TE EE GAT ST TEE OE TAA ass, | Van can be produced with this added sphea it will refuse te 
Sa We are the only manufacturers io = extend further, or make any effort. It will have done its shar 
¥s W sacaten Hed Beste Sibling ’ it} Viti? uit Hine if krecrs 0 CONTIXCE £0 BCEFLY 
n a A pm emt 
£s which will neither vip ‘nor chat. 1 4) als G D ct ulSa nix THE WORLS WITH THR CREATED PART OF S79 WIND 
£5 = os Hzle is sare to. For daily ® e iy" RS) | re) ted 2. Stash Vans & SAWS, STEEL orensG8 Ane stock 
8 SEAMLESS HEEL. intZeD COMPLETION, If WILL” CONT om te 
“4 





We can 50 te baat MOST LI 1H “te 
ce 0 

wae ents gh ast ees LIQUID PAINTS| #2282 

Sore) will fags muuch lon er "Bend tbuse or THE WORLD. 











Soe ee oats Tot self measuring, | THE STANDARD PAINT FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES Oa | ae ee 
also price Sample Card and Descriptive Price-list free by mail 
RTI SPINDE 

1s Woman Bike Lyon ties | H. W. JOHNS MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
— ~~ Asbestos Roofing, Building Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-proof 
Gr t } Tal Paints, etc. Asbestos Non-conducting and Electrical insulating Materials..... 

ca ue. ****87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK: 
POUR STYLES. 






JERSEY CITY CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LONDON 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. _ 
SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 
exclusively tor us, 


oa STEEL CEILINGS = 
th goes, & ger rel ett, reeoeet te 3 SIDE WALL FINISH 


hool Times. It is very dressy, cloth top, 
Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


Dongola leather, patent leather tips and_ buttons. FURNI = 

Four lasts, o medi common ee Philadel- 00L TURE 

phis. Sines 236 to 7, and widths Ato E. We will de- y COMPANY | THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
SS Sra 234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


A.B. & EL. SHAW, Stamped Stecl Ceilings | One Of a Thousand 


sold to customers in the sto: 2.15. Price list of this 
Decorative, Durable, and Best for 











$2.15 
This shoe, made 


for 
Churches 
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se A. De MATEHEWS & RONG 
: 898-400 Fulton St» BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


t “IDEAL SPRING BEDS” 





o 

. "9 This flower looks attractive—multiply it by 
0 “Ww ‘acts | 

n rt any mins Peek i wel wn shows - 4 illus- ULP iT Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 1,000 and you will have a good idea of a bush of 
D- % Foster Bros. M'f’g Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


n- 


new. Send for Catalog B. ’ 
ere SUITS, H. §. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St. x.y.| Andorra’s Latest Introduction 


27 SUDBURY 8r., dina 

















ae Hypericum Moserianum (St. John’s Wort.) 
6th A » ° 

tT teitaane sean ce tee arene or rece. a '_ mane uauragryeing | A benatif evergreen, raling shrub corer 
“ oe eretaas Gund tinteaienene new 100-page ' and | od from June until late Fall with rich, golden 
“ eat 1  _ ... l........ ne flowers, resembling @ single rose. With slight 
st THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT | church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, AL. (Gopperend ting | provection it has "sing | perfectiy hardy 
nd FOR OIL, GAS. OR ELECTRIC LIGHT Pews and Opera Chairs. . om " ietamanienen’ Catalogue 
_ 1. P. PRUINK.551 Pearl St..New York.U.8.4. |S. C. SMALL & CO., 90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. Fe er" ent Ses cnt now —e 
ch 7 





ou 





; : ston, mass. is of Hardy Trees, Sh Plants, Roses, 

RS FOR. SUNDAY-SCHOOLS CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE | Busk o Boll Foundry Frat and ot recat sant of ebededendrons 

Gee, Send frlilusietea preelin’” | Ope Wn MW AN. srecemor io baxtee Ci Swasr, | werent RE” Church Bells & Chimes. ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hit 
4* T & Go, 188 N. 34 Ne Phila. Pa, | sia houth Necond Birect. Pilla. Pao” naitahe Award Riwtaknes popiedios | W,Wannen Menem, Mes PaanaDA. 
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I, During the past five years, THe the famous Bowery Mission, where ser- 
CuristiAN HERALD expended for various vices are held Every Night sr the year, 
Benevolences and in the distribution of with an aggregate annual Attendance 
good books, over $600,000—an average of upwards of 120,000. At this Mis- 
of $120,000 per year, or $10,000 for sion in fourteen years, there have been 
Each Month for the Five Years. over 60,000 Inquirers. 

HI. In 1892, during the terrible Famine Q a. 
in Russia, it sent the Relief Steamship — 
*“‘Leo”’ to St. Petersburg, laden with 
over three Million Pounds of 
bread-stuffs, for which both 
its Proprietor and Dr. Tal- 
mage Received the Personal 
Thanks of the Russian Em- 
peror. 

Il. in 1894, THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD expended $35,000 
among the destitute Poor of 
New York, giving food for sev- 
eral months to nearly 12,000 
People a Day. 

IV. At the Travelers’ Club, 
conducted by Stephen Mer- 
ritt, it gave during the same 
year over 130,000 Breakfasts 



















































On RO AR 
Tan 
ees, 


to Homeless Men, and served : CF nec 
2 my: pew 
over 20,000 hot, substantial mm \\ ie evr ‘DEY AACE 


het x a DITOR-IN- CHER, 
Meals to Homeless Women. Ve <7) ie 
V. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD aes 
conducts a Children’s Home at Citi DD. q 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, where =. (4) ep 
last summer it fed, cared for, 
and, in many _ instances, 
clothed—all absolutely free— 
1124 Poor New York Waifs. 





IX. When Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
lems, after the appalling Earthquake in 
Constantinople, appealed to the civil- 
ized world for help, THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD sent for their relief Over $3000. 

X. The Forest Fire Sufferers in the 
Northwest were promptly aided by’the 
Missionary of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 

who in return received the Thanks of 
Governor Nelson. 

XI. During the past winter 
(1895), in response to thou- 
sands of appeals from the 
Drouth-Smitten districts of the 
West, it secured over Thirty 
Car-loads of Supplies, and its 
Proprietor distributed on the 
spot $20,000 in Cash and es- 
tablished a Tea, Coffee, and 
Sugar Fund for Aged and In- 
valid sufferers. 

XII. It conducted at the New 
York Pension Bureau aCount- 
ing Room, where all Pension 
® Checks presented wereCashed 
Free, in order to save Veter- 
ans from the evil influence of 
saloon-keepers, who held out 
similar inducements to ad- 
» vance their iniquitous traffic. 
It frequently paid out over 
$40,000 in a Single Day. 
XIII. It regularly supports a 
Traveling Missionary who vis- 
its parts of the country with- 


THE CHRISTIAN’ HERALD EDITORIAL STAFF AND CONTRIBUTORS. out Church and Sunday School 





VI. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
maintains the Bethesda Home for Friend- Vil. When Mr. D. L. Moody, in behalf 
less Women in Brooklyn, where last year of his Bible Institute, appealed for help 
eighty-five Girls were Reclaimed and during the financial stringency of 1894, 
provided with respectable positions. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD came to his aid 

VII. It conducts, at its own éxpense, to the extent of $5,000 








advantages; preaching the Gospel 
without money and without price, and 
establishing Schools and Churches. 
XIV. Experience has taught us that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
















| the members of your family as to who shall read 



























































. Sunday School Times intends | to 9 admit o onl ‘advertisements that are resworay, Should, however, an advertisement ofa 
rm ~ bg as . the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 





Now, as an extraordinary inducement, on receipt of ONE & 
| DOLLAR, we will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every WEEK i 
from now unti! JANUARY 1, 1896, and ANY ONE of the follow- § 
ing three books: ‘‘ FROM MANGER TO THRONE,” Dr. Tal-j 
mage’s latest and greatest work, 544 large pages, 200 illustra~ & 
tions, Cloth and Gilt, and weighing Three Pounds; ‘“‘GOSPEL F 
HYMNS FROM ONE TO SIX,” 739 Hymns, with a tune for # 
every one, Maroon Cloth, Red Edges, weighing Two Pounds; & 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” a remarkable book by Dr. Tal- 
<1] mage, a wise counsellor in all the various phases of life, 544 
¥s3) Large Pages, over 200 Engravings, including a full-page por- & 
— trait of Dr. Talmage, taken while in Australia. Richly bound in # 

g Cloth and Gilt. MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE NOT FULLY PLEASED. 

Remember, all you send is ONE DOLLAR, and we send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every week until January ist, 1896, 
and any one of the three Marvelous Premiums mentioned above. This offer is for NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 Bible House, N.Y. 


Your Choice of these 3 Books Free. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the brightest, best and most charming weekly family newspaper published. It is brimful of 
Beautiful Pictures, and it sparkles all over like a cluster of Brilliants. Every Issue is so in- 
tensely interesting that there will be a healthy rivalry among 








it first. 











¥ not havin - good commer~ia! credit be inadver: ently — 
yoy. 








